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5 1 Dp {gh e publie are now pre- 

Sees wich the juſtly celebrated Letters of Dr. WArsox, to 

the Author of the -Decriing: AND FALL or Tn Ros 

| MAN | ENT IRE, —from a copy, which, with difficulty, was 

obtained 1 the ark 96 a a n in 
England. | | 234 

. i 8 2 


; "Tas x pen. 4 this truly a DIA claſſical hiſtorian kis been 

; unhappily directed, in ſome chapters, againſt the evidences 
of 2 religion, for which he profeſſes a high eſteem. Theſe | 
| contain plauſible inſinuations, which expoſe young and un- 
joined n gen to cheriſh aan ſentiments —— 
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ADVERTISEMENT. f 


the divine original of the goſpel, and the miraculous ener- 


getic influence of the Deity, diſplayed in its primitive eſ- 
| tabliſhment,” The poiſon is gilded, and offers itſelf as 1uf- 
| cious draught to the vicious and unwary. His admirers 


need a monitor, at hand, to deter them from it; or an anti- 


dote, to repel its noxious qualities, and reſtore to ſanity and 
to truth thoſe who have incautiouſly imbibed it, 


EIS 


9 | N 8 , 2 "*—" 3 8 
4 £ 


Ta poliſhed ſtyle, the harmonious periods, the well- 


nga and entertaining facts of the hiſtorian, have intro- 
| duced his volumes into our univerſities, ; and many . 


TY and private libraries of this country. 


„ 


To che patronage of che friends of biltorica) truth, and 
of revealed religion, whether preſiding and inftrufting at our 
colleges and academies, whether officiating as teachers of 
1 or lending their aid, i in the private walks of life, 
to its propagation, the Letters of the learned, philoſophie 
and catholic Warson, are preſented. The celebrity of a 
name, which has been ranked in the firſt elaſs of European 
literati, will commend the ſubſequent pages to the peruſal of 
| thoſE; who, ynacquainted with their perticular merit, ſeek 
the ſociety and correſpondence of men crowned with the 
Public laurel. The work before us has been received with 
very uncommon applauſe in the native country of its authot, 
It was rewarded, by the church of which he was a member, 
with his promotion to a biſhopric, the funRrons whereof he 
Has ably and ſedulouſly fulfilled. Perhaps 10 much uſeful. 
erudition has never been diſplayed, in ſo few} Pages, in apy 
- Aefence of Chriſtianity hitherto preſented to the public. 

The addxeſs to fceptical gentlemen, at the cloſe of "the letters, 
claims their ſerious and impartial 1 pO 5 | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ow 


= | N edirion has hoon, committed to the preſs, at 

the inſtance of ſome, who, though not called by Providence 
to the publie defence of the RxLIdIOR of Jesvs, yet eſteem = 
it their ineſtimable treaſure, and ardently pray for the diſſem· | 
ations of neee and en, e ©: by 


* 4 * 
£ "% : 


* ang 


Tais 3 vin be 3 entertaining mas improving 
to thoſe Who are ſtrangers to Mr. Gi BON, as containing a 
happy arrangement of ſome of the leading arguments in ſup- 
port of Chriſtianity; ; and of rational replies, combating the 
fophiſms and un generous on which als er ut- „ 
tered — it. 


* 88 2275 . of the hiſtorian; will conſider it 
as a neceſſary and inſtruftive Appendix to the Dzciixg ANU 
FalL or TRE ROMAN Eur IRE. It diſcovers deep thought, | | 
and extenſive reading, and breathes a calm, a manly, a chriſ- f 
tian temper. £L he poliſhed ſtyle of Dr. WaArtsoN i is com- 


pared 2 Mr. G1 I BBO N himſelf to the fmoothnefs of the lonie 
dialekt. 8 


Ber the W candid wn ep tee of the kiſtort- 
an, who, in defending himſelf againſt other antagoniſts; declis 
ned a public controverſy Wor Aoctne, will make further 
dien r | | 2 
e Wurx Dr. Warsox gave to the public his Aror.ocy | 
© FOR” CURISTIANITY, in a ſeries of letters, he addreſſed 
© them to the Author of the DRC LINE AND Far i Or THE | 
ROMAN Ex IRE; with a juſt confidence, that he had con- 
* idered this important object in a manner not unworthy 
* 6 of 


vi zA FIS MAN T. 


8 


4 of his antagoniſt; orof kinſelf, - Dr Warson's . of | 


* thinking, bears a liberal aud philoſophical caſt ; his 
& thoughts are expreſſed witli ſpitit, and their ſpirit is al- 


« ways tempered by politeneſs and /\mi8deration: Such is 
che man whom 1 ſhould be happy to call thy Friend, and 
whom I ſhould not bluſh to call my antagoniſt. But the 
tame motives which might tempt me td accept, or eveſ to 
« ſolicit a private and ainicable conferente, diſſuaded me 
« from entering into a public controverſy with.a writer of ſo 


6c reſpectable a character; and I embraced the carlieſt op- 


portunity of expreſſing to Dr. Wars ox himſelf, how 


« fincerely I agreed with him in thinking, that * as the 
* world is now poſſeſſed of the opinion of us both upon 
the ſubject in queſtion, it may be, perhaps, : as proper for 

* us both to leave it in this Nate,” ® | 
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Apology for CHRISTIANITY. 


EY 


LETTER FIRST. 
1.85 


Ir would give m me 8 un- 
eaſinefs to be reputed an enemy to free en- 
quiry in religious matters, or as capable of 
being animated into any degree of perſonal 
malevolence againſt thoſe who differ - from 
me in opinion. On the contrary, I look up- 
on che right of private judgment, in every 


concern reſpeRting God and ourſelves, as ſu- 


perior to the controul of human authority; 


and ha e ever regarded free diſquiſition, as 


the beſt means of illuſtrating the doQrine, and : 
eſtabliſhing the truth of Chriſtianity: Let 
B the 


* '. WATSONs APOLOGY 

the followers of Mahomet, . and the zealots 
of the church of Rome, ſupport their ſeve- 

ral religious ſyſfems by damping every effort 
of the human intelle@ to pry into the foun- 

— of their faith; but never can it be- 

a Chriſtian, to be afraid of being aſk- 

ed a reaſon of the faith that is in kim; nor 
a Proteſtant, to be ſtudious of enveloping his 

religion im myſtery and ignorance; nor the 

church of England, to abandon that modera- 

tion, by which ſhe - permits every individual 

et ſentire quæ velit, et quiz ſentiat dicere. 

Ir is not, Sir, without ſome reluQance, 
that, under the influence of theſe opinions, I 
have prevailed upon myſelf to addreſs theſe 
letters to you ; and you will attribute to the 
ſame motive, my not having given you this 
trouble ſooner. 1 had' moreover an expeAa- 
tion, that the taſk would have been under- 
taken by ſome perſon, capable of doing great- 
er juſtice to the ſubject, and more worthy of 
your attention. Perceiving, however, that 
the two laſt chapters, the fiſteenth in parti- 
cular, of your very laborious and claſſical: 
hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman” 
ire had made upon many an impreſſion” 

not 


en CHRISTIANITY: 3 


not af” all 'allfantageots = Chriſianity; and 
ihat the filence of. others, of the clergy 
Ehpecially, began to be looked 1 upon as an ac- 
quieſcence in what you had therein advanced; 
I have thought it my duty, with t the mY 
telpedt and good will. towards you, to take 
the liberty of ſuggeſting to your conſidera- 
tion, a few remarks upon ſome of the paſ- 
ſages, Which have been eſteemed (Khether 
you meant that they ſhould be fo eſteemed, 
of not) as powerfully militating againſt that 
revelation, which till is to many, 72 6 it 
formerly was to hi Greeks, | Fooliflmeſs ; 
which we deem to. be true, to be the Ma 
of God unto Salvation to every one that be= 
lieveth. ES 

2 the enquiry by es means the Chrif- 
tian Faith obtained ſo remarkable a victory 
over the eſtabliſned religions of the earth, 
you rightly anſwer; by the evidence of the doc- 
trine itſelf, and the ruling providente of its 
Author! But afterwards, in aſſigning for this 
aſtoniſhing event five ſecondary cauſes, de- 
rived from the paſſio ions of the human heart 
and the geperal circumſtances ol mankind, 
78, ſcem to ſome to have inſimuated, that 
5 B 2 8 


* v * 


4 WATSONs APOLOGY. 


Chriſtianity, like other impoſti res, might have 
made its way. in the world, though its ori- 
gin had been as human as the means Hy which 
you ſuppoſe it was ſpread. It is no wiſh or 
intention of mine, to faſten che odium of this 
| inſinuation upon you; . hall ſomply endea- 
vour to ſhew, that the cauſes you. produce: 
are either inadequate to the attainment. of 
the end propoſed; or that their efficiencys 
great as you imagine it, Was derived from 
other principles than chole you e thought 
oper do mention. 8 

Your: firſt cauſe is the inflexible; and. 
if you may uſe dhe expreſſion, the intolerant 
| zeal of the Cliriſtians,, derived, it is true, 
from the Jewiſh religion, but purifted from 
the narrow and unſocial ſpirit,” which, inſtoad 
of inviting, hack deterred che Gentiles From. 
. embracing the law of Moſes.” Yes, Sir, we 
axe agreed, that the zeal of the. Chriſtians was in- 
| fexible ; neither death, nor life, nor principalities. 


nor powers, nor things preſent, nor things to come, 
could bend it into a foparation from the. love of 
God, which. was in Chrift Jeſus their Lord; 
it was an inflexible ohſtinacy, in not blaſ-. 

Pheming, © Wars dee of Criſt, which: every 


Phere 


— 
+ 
"i 


an unis TIA 17. 5 


whereexpoſed hem to perſerntion; and which 
even your amiable and philoſophic Pliny 
thought proper, for want of other crimes, 
to puniſh with fleath in the Chriſtians of his 
province e are agreed too, that the zeal of 
_ the Chriſtians was intolerant ; for it denounced 
tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man. 
that did evi, of the Jem firſt, and alſo of the 
Ventile it would not tolerate in Chriſtian | 
worſhip, thofe who ſupplicated the image of - 
Ceſar, who- bowed down at the altars of Pa- 
| ganifem, who mixed with the votaries of Ve- 
nas, or wallowed in he ok of Derhens. 
lian. feſtivals, 

Bor though we are thus far agreed, with. 
rele to the inflexibility and intolerante of 
Chriſtian reel; yet as to the principle from 

| which it was derived, we are two cafo di- 
vided in opinion. Vou deduce it from the 

Jewiſh religion; 4 I. would refer-it io à more 
adequate and A more. obvious ſource, 4 full 
perſuaſion of the trurk of Chriſtjanity. \ What! 
think you that it was à zeal derived from 

the unſociable ſpirie of Judaiſm, which in- 
: ſpired Peter with courage to apbraid the whole 
areas of the Jews in the very capital of 


B 3 | Judea, - 


.6 W&TSON's APOTOGY 


Judea, with having delivered up Jeſus, with 
© having. denied him in the preſence of Pilate, 


with haping. deſired a- murderer. to be granted 
them, in his ſtead, with having killed the Printe 


% life? Was it from this principle, that the 


ſame apoſtle, in conjunction with- John, when 
ſummoned, not before the dregs af the peo- 


ple (whoſe judgments they might haye been 


ſuppoſed capable of - miſleading, and whoſe 


reſentment they might have deſpiſed) but be- 
fore the rulers and the. elders and the ſcribes, 
the dread tribunal of the Jewiſh nation, and 


commanded by them to teach no more in the 
name of Jeſus; : boldly anſwered, that they coued 


not but Speak . the things which they had ſeen 


and heard ehe had ſeen with their eyes, they 
had handled with their, hands the word of life ; 


and no human juriſdiction could deter them 


from being faithful . witneſſes ,, of, what they 


| had | ſeen, and heard. Here hen you may per- 


ceive "the genuine and undoubted origin of 
that. zeal, which you. aſcribe to what appears 


to me a very inſufficient, cauſe; and which 


the Jewiſh rulers. were, ſo. far from conſi- 
gering as the ordinary effect of, their. reli- 


1 8 


* that they were excecdingly at. a Joſs 


box 


© : 2 * 


mn CHRISTIANITY. , 


how to account for it ;—now when they faw 
the boldneſs of Peter and Fohn, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant ms they 
marvelled. The Apoſtles, heedleſs of conſe- 
* quences, and regardlefs of every ching but 
truth, openly every where profeſſed them- 
ſelves witneſſes of the reſurreQion of Chriſt ; 
and with a confidence, which could proceed 
from nothing hut conyittion, and which pricx- 
ed the Jevs to the heart, bade the houſe of 
Iſrael know afſuredly, that God had made that 
fame Jeſus, whom they — crucified, both Lord 
and Chrift, 

I MEAN not ro 505 theſe ian ges of 
apoſtolic zeal, as direct proofs of the truth 
\ oE Chriſtianity ; for every religion, nay, eve- 
ry abſurd ſeQ of every rehgion, has had 
its zealots, who have not ſcrupled to main- 
tain their principles at the expence of their 
lives; and we ought no more to infer the 
truth of Chriſtianity from the mere zeal of 
its propagators, than the truth of Mahomet- 
aniſm from that of a Turk. When a man 
 fuffers himſelf to be covered with infamy, 
pillaged of his property, and dragged at laſt 
to the block or the ſtake, rather than give 
up His opinion; the proper inference is, not 
B 4 chat 
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= 


os his opinion. is true, ho that he ess 
it to be true; and a queſtion of ſerious dif- 
cuſſion immediately preſents-itſelf;—upon. what 
foundation bas he built his belief? This is 
often an intricate enquiry, including in it a 
vaſt compaſs of human learning; a Bramin 
: or a Mandarin, who ſhould . obſerve, a miſ- 
Hionary atteſting the truth of Chriſtianity with | 
his blood, would, _ notwithtanding, . have a 
right to aſk many queſtiens, before -it could 
be expected, that he -thould give an: aſſent 
to aur faith. In the caſe. indeed of the 
Apoſtles, the enquiry would be much leſs per- 
plexed ; ſince it would briefly. reſolve itſelf 
into this, whether they were credible report- 
ers of fafts, which they themſelves profeſſed 
to have ſeen And it would he an eaſy mat- 
ter to ſhew, that their zeal in atteſting what 
they were certainly competent to judge of, could 
not proceed from any alluring. pzoſpe& of 
worldly intereſt or ambition, ox from any other 
| probable motive than a love of truth. - ._ 
Bur the credibility of the Apoſtles“ 8 | 
mony, or their competency to, judge. of the 
fats which they relate, is not now to be 
examined ; the ellen before us ſimply re- 
lates 


ren CHRISTIANITY. 9 


. to the principle, by which their zeal 
| was excited ; and it is a matter of real aſ- 
toniſhment to me, that any one ' converſant 
with the hiſtory of the firſt propagation of 
Chriſtianity, agquainted with the oppoſition 
it every where met with from the people of 
che Jews, and aware of the tepugnapey 
-which muſt ever ſubſiſt between its tenets 
and thoſe of Judaiſm, ſhould ever think of 
deriving the zeal of the privy: Sarin 
from the Jewiſh religion. 

Born Jew and Chriſtian, indeed; believed 
in one God, and abominated idolatry ; but 
this deteſtation of idolatry, had it been un- 
accompanied with the belief of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, would probably have been 
Juſt as inefficacious in exciting the zeal of 
me Chriſtian to undertake the converſion of 
the Gentile world, as it had for ages been 
in exciting that of the Jew. But ſuppoſing, 
what 1 think you have not proved, and 
what I am certain cannot be admitted wich- 
out proof, that a zeal derived from the Jew- 
iſh religion inſpired the firſt Chriſtians with - 
Fortitude to oppoſe themſelves to the inſtitu- - 


Hons of hams What was it, that encou- 
N 5 . 
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4 raged them to attempt the convero on of their 
own countrymen 1 Amongſt the Jews they met 
wich no ſuperſtitions obſervances of idola- 
ꝛrous rites ; ; and therefore amongſt them could 
have no opportunity of « declaring and con- 
firming their zealous oppoſition to Polytheiſm, 
or of fortiſying by frequent Proteſtations their 
attachment to the Chriſtian faith.“ Here then 
at leaſt, che cauſe vou! have aſbgned for Chriſ- 
tian zeal ceaſes to operate ; and we muſt 
; look out for ſome other- principle than a zeal 
againſt idolatry, or we fhall never be able 
fatisfaQtorily to explain the ardour, with which 
| the Apoſtles preſſed the diſciples of Moſes, 
to become the diſciples of Chriſt. 
a Again, does a determined oppoſition ro, 
and an open abhorrence of, every the minut- 
elt part of an eſtabliſhed religion, appear to 
you to be the moſt likely method of conci- 
liating to another faith thoſe who profeſs it? 
The Chriſtians, you contend, could neither 
mix with the Heathens in their convivial 
entertainments, nor partake with them in the 
celebration of their ſolemn feſtivals; they 
could neither aſſociate with them in their hy- 
menzal, nor funeral rites; they could not 
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cultivate their arts, or be ſpektators of their 
ſhews; in ſhort, in order to eſcape the rites 
of Polytheiſm, they were, in your opinion, 


_ obliged to renounce the commerce of man- 
kind, and all the offices and amuſements of 


"life. Now how ſuch an extrayagant and i in- 


temperate zeal. as you here deſcribe, can, 
humanly ſpeaking, be confidered' as one of 


the chief cauſes of the quick propagation « of 


"Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to all the eſtabliſh- 
ed powers of Paganiſm, is a cixcumſtance. I 


can by no means comprehend. The Jeſuit 
miſſionaries, whoſe human prudence no one 
will queſtion, were quite of a contrary way 
b of thinking; and brought a deſerved cenſure 


upon themſelves, for not ſcrupling to propa- 


gate the faith of Chriſt, by indulging to their 
Pagan converts A frequent uſe of idolatrous 
ceremonies. Upon the whole, it appears to 
me, that the Chriſtians were in no wiſe in- 
debted to the Jewiſh religion, for the zeal 
; with which they Propagated the goſpel amongſt 


Jews as well as Gentiles; and that ſuch a a 
"Zeal as you deſcribe, let its principle. be 
what you pleaſe, could never have been de- 


Vie PN wy” human underſtanding, as a pro- 


bable 
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bable means of promoting the progreſs of: a 


| . Foformation. in religion, much leſs cquid it 


e been thought of, or adopted, by E few 
Ignorant. and unconneRted men” ˙ ro /t4 4, 
In expatiating upon this ſubje@ you hope 
taken an opportunity of remarking, that the 
contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua had be- 


| held with careleſs indifference the maſt amaze» 


ing miracles—and that, in contradiQion ; 
every. known principle. of the human mi 

that fingular people (the Jews) ſeem to _ 
yielded. a ſtronger and more ready aflent o 
the traditions of their remote anceſtors, than to 
| the evidence of their wn ſenſes.“ This obſer- 


vation bears hard upon the veracity of the 


Jewiſh ſcriptures ; ; and, was it true, would 
: Force us either to reje & nem, or to admit 
2 poſition as extraordinary as a miracle it 


ſelf — chat the teſtimony of others produged- 


in the haman mind, a ſtronger degree of con- 
: viction Concerning a matter of faft, than the 
_  reſtimony of the ſenſes themſelves. It hap- 
pens however, in the preſent, caſe, that ve 
are under no neceſſity of either rejetting 
che Jewiſh ſeriptutes, or of. admitting ſuch-. 


An abfurd 1 8888 3 for the fa is not true, 
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chat the comempotaries of Mofes TE" 15 
mua beheld wich earelefs indifference, the 
miracles related in the Bible to have been 
performed in their favour. | That theſe mi- 
tacles were not fufficient to Awe the Iſrael- 
tes into an uniform Obedience to the Theo · 
Eracy, cannot be denied; but, whatever res: 
fons may be thought beſt adapted to ace 
count for the Propenfity | of the Jews to ido- 
latry, and their frequent defe&ion from the 
worſhip of wwe one true God, a 60 ſtubborn 
mcredulity” cannot be admitted as one of 
them. 

. To men, indeed, whoſe vadatiandingn bare 
bun: enlightened by. the Chriſtian, revelations. 
and enlarged by all the aids. of human learn- 
ing: who are under no temptations xo ido- 
latry from without, and whoſe: reaſon from 
within, would revolt at the idea of worſhip- 
ping cho infinite Author. of tha usiverſe under 
any created fymbol —to men who are com- 
pPelled, by the utmaſt xertian of their rea- 
loan, ta admit as an ixrefragalle. truth, what 
Puzzles the firſt principles of all reaſoning 
: the eternal exiſtence af an ungauſed Being ; 
an who ace: Tones thas they- enn 
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give a Full account of any one phenomenon 


in nature, from che rotation of che great orbs 
of the univerſe to the germination of a blade 


of graſs, without having recourſe. to him, as 


the primary incomprehenſible cauſe. of it ;— 


and who. from ſeeing him every. where, haye, 


by a ftrange | fatality (converting an exceſs 
0 evidence into a principle of diſbelief) at 


times doubted e concerning his exiſtence any 
where, and made the very | univerſe their 
God ;—to men of ſuch a amp, it appears 


| almoſt an incredible thing, that any human 


being which had ſeen the order of hature in- 


terrupted, or the uniformity of its courſe ſuſ- 
pended, though but for a moment, ſhould 


ever afterwards loſe the impreſſion of reveren- 


tial awe, which, they apprehend, would have 
deen excited in theif minds. But whatever 
effect the viſible interpoſition of the Deity 


might have in removing the feepticiſm;” of 
Sr the faith of a few philofophers, 


is wich me a very great doubt, whether 
6e. people in general of our days, would 
be more ſtrongly affe ed by it, than they ap- 
pear to have been in the days of Moſes. 
Was any people. under heaven to efcape 


eee da denken * over them; 
as from 
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from the cloſe purſuit of an enraged and. irrefiftt- 
ble enemy, by feeing t the waters of the ocean be- 
coming a wall to them on their right hand and. on 
their left ; they would, I apprehend, be agitated 
by the very ſame. paſſions. we are told the 
Iſraelites were, when they ſaw the fea return- 
ing to his Rrength, and ſwallowing up the hoſt 
of Pharaoh ; they would fear the Lord, they 
would believe the Lord, and they would ex- 
preſs. their faith and their fear by praiſing 
the Lord. — They would not behold ſuch # 
great work with careleſs indifference, but with. 
aftoniſhment and terror; nor would you be 
able to deteck the flighteſf veſtige of Laub. 
born incedulity in their ſong of gratitude.— 
No length of time would be able to blot 
from their minds the memory of ſuch a tranſ- 
action, or induce a doubt concerning its Au- 
thor, though future hunger and thirſt might 
make them call out for water and bread, with 
* deſponding and rebellious importunity. . 
Bor it was not at the Red Sea only, that the 
Iraclites regarded with fomething more than a 
careleſs indifference the amazing miracles which 
God had wrought ; for when the law was de- 
elared to them from Mount Sinai, all the people 
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few the thunderings; and the lightnings; and the 
noiſe of the tempeſt, and the mountains fmoking ; 
and when the people ſaw it, they removed and ſtood 
_ afar off and they faid unto Moſes, Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear : But let not God ſpeak 
with us, leſt we Mie. This again, Sir, is the 
Scripture account of the language of the con- 


temporaries of Moſes and Jaſhua; and I leave 
i to you to conſider, whether this is the lan- 
guage of ſrubboyn incredulity, and g cares nd, ife | 
ference: 
Wr are told i in Scripture too, that whil any. 
ol the contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua were 
| alive, the. whole people ſerved the Lord; the 
impreſſion which a fight, of the miracles had | 
made, was never effaced; nor the obedience 
which might have been expedded as a natural 
canſequence, refuſed, till Moſes and. Joſhua, 
and all their contemporaries, were gathered 
unto chair fathers; till another generation after 
them aroſe, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
people ſerved the Lord all the days of Jaſtua, and 
all the days of the elders that outlived: Foftua, wie 
hae ſeen all thegreatworks- of 6 the: Lord that he. did 
bas | 
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bf he 4 far rom -Orinking you Sir, beg de 
ed with Seripture, or deſirous of ſinking the = 
weight of its teſtimony; but as the words of 
the hiſtory, from which you muſt have derived 
your obſervation, will not ſupport you, in im- 
puting careleſs indifference to the contemporaries 
of Moſes, or ſtubborn incredulity to tlie forefa- 
5 thers' of the Jews; 21 know not what can have! in- 
duced you to pals, ſo. ſevere a cenſure upon 
them, except that you loo u upon a lapſe i into idol- 
atry as a proof of infidelity. In anſwer to this, 
P would remark, tat with equal ſoutidnefs of 
argument we ought to infer, that ev ery one who 
.tranſgrefſes a religion, diſbelieves it; and that 
ever individual, cho in any community in- 
- curs civil pains” and penalties, is a diſbeliever 
of the exiſtence of the authority by which 
hey are ibflited. The fanftions of the Nos 
* faic hw were, in your opinion, "terminated * 
within the narrow limits of this life; in 
that particular then, they muſt have eich. 
ble the fantctions of alt other civil laws ; fn. 
1 grefs* and die is the language” of every one of 
| them, as well as that of Moſes ;” andT'khbw not 
= what reaſon we have to expect, that the Jews, 
who were animated by the ſame hopes of tempo. 


C | ral 


val rewards, impelled by the ſame fears of teni- 
poral puniſhments with the reſt of mankind, 


' paſſion before the ſtill voice of reaſon ; as never 
to have preferred a preſent gratification of ſenſe, 
in the lewd celebration of idolatrous rites, be- 
fore the W obferyance of irkſome ceremo- 


this letter, I cannot help ob ſerving, that I could 


mentioned Limboreh with reſpett, in a ſhort” 


the mouths of the Judaiſing Chriſtians in the 


fuppoſed perpetuity of the Moſaic diſpenfation ; 7} 
yet you have not favoured us with any one' of 
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pleaſed, it. is true, to ſay, © thatthe induſtry of 
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ſhou'd have been ſo ſingular in their conduct, 
as never to have liſtened to the clamours of 


nies. ba 
BErokE 1 releaſe you from the trouble of 


have wiſhed you had furniſhed your reader 
with Limborch's anſwers to che objeckions of 
the Jew Orobio, concerning the perpetual obli- 
gation of the law of Moſes ; you have indeed 


note ; but though you have ſtudiouſly put into” 
Apoſtolic days, and with great ſtrength inſerted 


into your text, whatever has been ſaid by Oro- 
Bio or others againſt Chriſtianity: from the 


the numerous replies, which have been made to 
theſe ſeemingly ſtrong. objeQions. | You are 


our 


„„ 
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our learned divines has abundantly explained 
the ambiguous language of the old Teſtament, 
and the ambiguous conduct of the Apoſtolic 
teachers. It requires, Sir, no learned induſ- 
try, to explain what is ſo obvious and ſo ex- 


1 preſs, that he who runs may readit: The language. 


of the old Teſtament is this; Behold, the days 
come, ſaith the Lord, that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the houſe of Ijrael, and with the houſe of 
Judah; not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt. 

This, methinks, i is a clear and ſolemn declara- 
rion; there is no ambiguity at all in it, that the 
Eovenant with Moſes was not to be perpetual, | 
but was in ſome future time to give way to a 
new covenant. I will not detain you with an 
explanation of what Moſes himſelf has ſaid upon 
this ſubjekt; but you may try, if you pleaſe, 
whether you can apply the following declara- 
toni, which Moſes made to the Jews, to any 
prophet or ſucceſſion of prophets, with the ſame 
| propriety that you can to Jeſus Chriſt Tie 
Lord thy God will raiſe up unto thee a Prophet, | 
' 1 the midſt of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
1 | ne; unto. him ſhall ye hearken. If you think this 
C " #6 ambiguous | 
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F ambiguous or obſcura L anſwer, That it is not 


a hiſtory, but a prophecy; andi as ſuch unavoid- 

ably liable to ſome ee of; ys till in- 
terpreted, by the eyent. 

Nox was the conduct. of the See more 

| ambiguous, than the language of the old:Teſta- 

ment; they did not indeed at firſt. comprehend; 

the whole of the nature of the new diſpenſation; 


and when they did underſtand. it better, __ 


did not think. proper, upon every occaſion to 
uſe their Chriſtian liberty; but with true Chri- 


tian charity, accommodated themſelves in mat- 


ters. of indifference to the prejudices of their 


ö weaker brethren. But he who changes his con- 


duct with a change of ſentiments, proceeding, 


from an increaſe of knowledge, i is not ambigu- 


ous in his conduct; nor ſhould: he be accuſed 
of a culpable duplicity, wha i in a matter. of the 
laſt importance endeavours to conciliate the 
Sosd-will of all, by conforming. in a few, in- 
nocent obſervances to the particular verſua- 
ſions of different men. 
Ox remark more, and 1 bays 1 In 
your account of the Gnoſtics, you have given 
us a very minute catalogue of the objettions, 
which they mga. to the, ee of Moſes, 
from 


8. 
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from his account” of the creation, of the patri- 
archs, of the law, and of the attributes of the 
_ Deity : I have not leiſure to examine, whether 
the Gnoſtics of former ages really made all the 
objettions you have mentioned. I take it for 
granted, upon your authority, that they did: 
But I am certain if they did, that the Gnoſtics 
of modern times have no reaſon to be puffed up 
with their knowledge, or to be had in admira- 
tion as men of ſubtle penetration or refined 
erudition ; they are all miſerable copiers of 
their brethren of antiquity ; and neither Mor- 
gan, nor Tindal, nor Bolingbroke, nor Voltaire, 
| have been able to produce ſcarce a ſingle new 


- objeftion. You think that the Fathers have not 


properly anſwered the Gnoſtics. I make no 
queſtion, Sir, you are able to anſwer them to 
your own ſatisfaction; and informed of every 
thing that has been ſaid by our induſtrious divines 
upon the ſubject: And we ſhould have been 
glad, if it had fallen in with your plan to have 
adminiſtered together with the poiſon its anti- 
dote; but ſince that is not the caſe, left its 
malignity ſhould ſpread too far, I muſt juſt men- 
tion it to my younger readers, that Leland and 
others, 1 in their replies to the modern Deiſts, 

Ls ens e 
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have given very full, and, as many learned men 
apprehend, very ſatisfatory anſwers to every 
one of the objeQions, which you have e derived 
from the Gnoſtic bereſy. ö 
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Tux E doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circum- 
ſtance which could give eight and efficacy 
to that important truth, ”” 18 .the ſecond of the 
cauſes to which you attribute the quick i in- 
creaſe of Chriſtianity. Now if we impartially 
conſider the circumſtances of the perſons, to 
whom the doctrine, not imply of a future life, 
but of a future life accompanied with puniſh- 
ments as well as rewards ; not only of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, but of the immortality of 
the foul accompanied with that of the reſur - 
reQion, was delivered; I cannot be of opinion 
that, abſtracted from the ſupernatural teſtimony 
by which it was enforced, it could, have met 


with any very extenſive reception amongſt 
823 e 2 
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Wir was not that kind of future life, which 
they expetted j it did not hold out to m the 
puniſhments of the infernal regions, as aniles 
| fabulas : To the queſtion, Quid ſi poſt mortem 
maneant. animi/?. they could not anſwer with 
Cicero and the philoſophers, —Beatos efſe con- 
cedo ;—becauſe there was a great probability, 


that it might be quite otherwiſe with them. 1 
am not to learn, that there are paſſages to be 


g picked up in the writings of the antients, which 
might be produced as proofs of their expetting 
a future ſtate of puniſhment for the flagitious ; 

but this apinion was worn out of credit, before 
the time of our Saviour: The whole diſputa- 
tion in the firſt book of the Tuſculan Queſtions, 
goes don the other ſuppoſition; Nor vas the 
abſurdity of the doctrine of future puniſhments 
confined to the writings of the philoſophers, or 
che circles of the learned and polite; ſor Cicero, 
to mention no others, makes no ſecret of it 
in his public pleadings before the people at | 
large. You youtſelf, Sir, have referred to bis 
oration for Cluentius ; ; in this oration, you may 
remember he makes great mention of a very 
abandoned fellow, who had forged I know not 
how many wills, murdered I know not how 
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many wives, and pe rpetrated a thouſand other 
villanies; yet even to this profligate, by name 
Oppianicus, he is perſuaded, that death was 
not the occaſion af any evil.“ Hence, I think, 
we may conclude, that ſuch of the Romans, as 
were not wholly infected with the annihilating 
notions of Epicurus, but entertained (Whether 
from remote tradition, or enlightened argu- 
mentation) hopes of a future life, had no man- 
ner of expeRation-of ſuch a life, as included in 
it the ſeverity of puniſhment, denounced in the 
Chriſtian ſcheme againſt the wicked. 
Non was it that kind of future life, which 
they wiſhed ; they would have been glad enough 
of an Elyſium, which could have admitted into 
it men who had ſpent this life in the perpetra- 
tion of every vice, which can debaſe and pol- 
tute the human heart. To abandon every ſe- 
ducing gratification of ſenſe, to pluck up every 
latent root of ambition, to ſubdue every impulſe _ 
of revenge, to diveſt themſelves of every inve- 
terate habit, in which their glory and their 
1 e pleaſure 


Nam nune quidem quid tandem mali illi mors attulit ? 

niſi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus apud 
inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre $ ac plures illic offen- 
diſſe inimicos quam hic reliquifſe—que fi falſa ſint, id quod 


connes intelligunt, &c. 
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-pleafure. conſiſted; to do all this and more, be- 


fore they could look up to the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life, without terror and amazement, was 


not, one would think, an eaſy*. undertaking ; 


nor was it likely, that many would: forfake the 
religiaus inſtitutions of their anceſtors, ſet at 
nought the gods, under whoſe auſpices the Cap- 


itol had been founded, and Rome made miſtreſs 
of the warld, and ſuffer themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded into the belief of a tenet, the very men- 
tion of which made Felix tremble, by any thing 
leſs than a full conviction of the ſupernatural 
authority of thoſe who taught it. 

Tux ſeveral fchools of .Gentile dlofaoky 
Fe diſcuſſed, with no ſmall ſubtlety, every ar- 
gument, which reaſon could ſuggeſt, for and 
againſt the immortality of the ſoul ; and thoſe 
uncertain glimmerings of the light of nature, 
would have prepared the minds of the learned 
for the reception of the full illuſtration of this 
fubjeQ by the goſpel, had not the reſurre&ion | 
been a part of the doctrine therein advanced. But 
chat this corporal frame, which is hourly moul- 
dering away, and reſolved at laſt into the undiſ- 
tinguiſhed maſs of elements, from which it was 
at firſt derived, mould ever be clothed with im- 

mortality; ; 
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mortality; that this corruptible ould ever put 
on incorruption, is a truth ſo far removed from 
the apprehenſion of philoſophical reſearch, ſo diſ- 
ſonant from the common conceptions of man- 
kind; that amongſt all ranks and perſuaſions of 
| men it was eſteemed an impoſſible thing. At 
Athens the philoſophers had liſtened with pa- 
tience to St. Paul, whilſt they conceived him 
but a fetter forth of ſtrange gods; but as ſoon as 
they comprehended, that by the e he meant 
the reſurreQion, they turned from him with 
_ contempt. It was principally the inſiſting upon 
the ſame topic, which made Feſtus think, that 
much learning had made him mad : And the queſ- 
tions, how are the dead raiſed up ? and, with what 
"body do they come? ſeem, by Paul's ſolicitude to 
anſwer them with fulneſs and preciſion, to have 
been not unfrequently propoſed to him, by thoſę 

who were defirous of becoming Chriſtians, 
Tux doarine of a future life then, as promul- 
ged in the goſpel, being neither agreeable to the 
expectations, nor correſponding with the wiſhes, 
nor conformable to the reaſon of the Gentiles, 
1 can diſcoyer no motive (ſetting aſide the true 
one, the divi ine power of its firſt preachers) which 
Fould induce them to receive it; and in conſe- 
_ FN quence 
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quence of their pains; to conform their 1550 
marals to the rigid ſtandard Of goſpel pu- 
tity, upon che mere authority of a few contemp- 
tible fiſhermen of Judea, And even you your: 
ſelf, Sir, ſeem to have changed your opinion 
concerning the efficacy of the expeſtation of 
a future life in converting the Heathens, when 
Jou obſerve in the following chapter, that 
_ * the Pagan multitude reſerving their gratitude 
For temporal benefits alone, rejected the ineſti- 
mable preſent of life and immortality, which was 
"offered to mankind by Jefus of Nazareth,” _ 
___ 'MonTESQUIED is of opinion, that it will ever 
be impoſſible for Chriſtianity to eftabliſh itſelf 
in China and the Eaſt, from this circumſtance, 
that it prohibits a plurality of vives: How 
then could it have been poſſible for i it to have per 
vaded the valuptuous Capital, and traverſed the 
utmoſt limits of the empire of Rome, by the fee- 
ble efforts of human induſtry or human knavery? 
Bur the Gentiles, you are of opinion, were 
converteũ by their fears; and reckon the doe - 
trines of Chriſt s ſpeedy appearance, of the millen- 
nium, and of the general conflagration, amongſt 
"thoſe additional circumſtances, which gave 
weight to that concerning a ſuture ſtate. Be- 
; 7 forc 
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fore L 1508580 to the on of the effi 
viency of theſefevetal circumſtances, in alarming 
the apprehenfions of the Gentiles, what if I 
fhould grant your poſition ?: {fill the main queſ- 
tion recurs, From what ſource did they derive 
the fears, which converted them? Not fürely 
from the mere human labours of men, who were 
every where ſpoken againſt, made a ſpe ctacle of 
and conſide red as the filth of the world, and the 
offscouring of all things not ſurely from the 
human powers of him, who profeffed himſelf 
rude in ſpeech, in bodily preſence contempeible, and 
a deſpiſer oftheexcellency of ſpeech; and the enticing 
words. of men's wiſdom. No, ſuch wretehed in- 
ſtruments were but ill fitted, to inſpire the 
haughty, and the learned Romans, with any ocker 
paſſions than thoſe of pity, or contempt. - | 
Nov, Sir, if you pleaſe; we will confider that 
univerfal expectation of the approaching end of 
che world, which you think had ſuch great in- 
uence in converting the Pag ms to the profef- 
dos of Chriſtianity. The near approach, you 
1 9 8 fay, of this! MOOT event had been predicted 
a 4 by the Apoſtles, „though the revolution of 
| A \ ſeventeen:.centuries; has inſt ructed us; not to 
. "8 hs too cloſely the myſterious language of 
_ en 
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prophecy and revelation.” That this opinion, 
even in the times of the Apoſtles, had made its 
vay into the Chriſtian church, 1 readily admit; 
but that the Apoſtles ever eithet predifted this 
event to othets; or chetiſhed the expeAation. of 
it in themſelves, does 1 not ſeem probable to me. 
As this is a point of ſome difficulty andi import | 
ance, you will ſuffer i me to explain i it at ſome 
length. 5 1 55 

Ir miſt 3 owned, 5 hors are 3 pal. 
| fages i in the writings of the Apoſtles, which, at 
the firſt view, ſeem to countenance the opinion 
you have adopted. Now, ſays St. Paul,.in his 
epiſtle to the Romans, ib 15 hugh time to awake out 
of ſleep 5 for now. is our ſalialion nearer tian 
when we believed: The night i is far ſpent, the day 
is at hand. Andi in his firſt epiſtle to the Theſ- 
klenians, he comforts ſuch of them as were ſor- 
rowing: for the lofs of their friends, by aſſuring 
them, that they. were. not loft forever; but that 
we Lord, when he came, would bring them with 
bim; and that they would not, in the participa- 
tion of any bleflings,be in any. wiſe behind thoſe, 
who ſhould happen then to be alive; we, ſays 
be (the Chriſtians of whatever age or.country, 
cont to a frequent uſe of the pronoun we) 
N ; which 


— 
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which are alive; and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord; ſhall fot prevent them which are aſleep 3 
for the Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from heaven with . 
a ſhout, with the voice of the archangel; and wien 
ws the trump of God, und the dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe 
[108 firſt: Then, we which are alive and remain, ſhall 
hh; be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord: In his epiſtle to the Philippians, | 
heexhorts his Chriſtian brethren not to diſquiet 
themſelves with carking cares about their tem- 
poral concerns, from this powerful confidera- 
tion, that the Lord was at hand ; let your moder- 
ation be known unto all men; the Lord is at hand; 
5 be careful about nothing. The Apoſtle to the 
3 Hebrews inculcates the ſame dodctrine, admon- 
Jy rſhing his converts to provoke one another to love, 
and to good works ; and ſo mech the more; as thty 
au the day approacking.' The age in which the 
K Apoſtles lived; is frequently called By them the 
end of the world, the laſt days, the laſt hour. I 
"8 think it unneceflary, Sir, to trouble you with an 
Wo & explication of thefe and other ſimilar texts of 
| Scripture, which are uſually adduced in ſupport 
of your opinion; ſince I hope to be able to 
5 sive you a dire proof, that the Apoſtles nei- 
cher comforted themſelves, nor encouraged 
1 i others 


5 


3 Scar, nt ——_ | 


bikers with the delightful hope of ſeeinf their 
Maſter c coming again into the world. It is evi- 


tion, the future events of the Chriſtian church, 
which were not to take place, many of them, 
ll a long ſeries of years after his death, and 
ſome of which have not yet been accompliſhed; 


for in replying to the taunt of thoſe who did 
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dent then, that St. John, who ſurv ived all the 4 : 
other Apoſtles, could not have had any ſüuch ex Mi 
peQation'; ſine in the Book of the Revela- 


. 
NEST 


are there minutely deſcribed. St. Peter, in 
like manner, ſtrongly intimates, that the day of 
the Lord might be ſaid to be at hand, though it 
was at the diſtance of a thouſand years or more; 


3 
31 
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then, or ſhould in future aſſe, Myere is the Pro- 
miſe of his coming ? he ſays; Beloved, be not igno- 
rant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord 
ab a thouſand years, and & thouſand years as one 
"day : The Lord is not ſlack concerning his promiſes 
as fone men count ſlackneſs. And he ſpeaks of 
putting of his tabernacle, as the Lord had ſhew- 
ed him; and of his endeavour; that the Chriſtians 
after his deceaſe might be able to have theſe 
things in remembrance”: So that it is paſt a 
doubt; he could not be of opinion, that the Lord | 
vould come in his time; As to St; Paul, upon 
| 3: | 


| | 1 a partial view of whoſe writings the doctrine 
= concerning the ſpeedy coming of Chriſt is prin- 
1 cipally founded; it is manifeſt, that he was con- 
= icious. he ſhould not live to ſee it, notwith-. 
ſtanding the expreſſion before mentioned, we 
which are alive ; for he foretels his own death 
in expreſs terms. tie time of my departure is al 
hand ; and he ſpeaks of his reward, not as im- 
mediately to be conferred on him ; but as laid 
up, and reſerved for him till ſome future day— 
1 have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed my 
courſe ; henceforth. there is laid up for me a crown 
| of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
| judge, ſhall give me at that day. There is more- 
over one paſlage in his writings, which is ſo ex- 
preſs, and full to the purpoſe, that it will put the 
matter, I think, beyond al} doubt ; it occurs in 
| his ſecond Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians : They, 
it ſeems, had either by miſrepreſenting ſome 
parts of his former letter to them, or by the 
= preaching of ſome, who had not the ſpirit of 
1 truth; by ſome means or other, they had been 
1 . led to expect the ſpeedy coming of Chriſt, and 
1 been greatly diſturbed, in mind upon that ac- 
count: To remove this error, he writes to them 
in the following very. folemn and affectionate 
0 3 manner; 


a a5; 
1 
. 


manner; We beſceck you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſe, and by our gathering to- 
gether unto him, that ye be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, 
or be troubled, neither by ſpirit, nor by word, nor 
by letter as from us, as that the day of the Lord is 
at hand; let no man deceive vou by any means. 
He then goes on to deſcribe a falling away, à 
great corruption of the Chriſtian church, which 
was to happen before the day of the Lord: Now 
by this revelation of the man of fin, this myſtery. 
of iniquity, which is to be conſumed with the 
ſpirit of his mouth, deſtroyed with the bright- 
neſs of his coming, we have every reaſon to be- 
lieve, is to be underſtood the paſt and preſent 
abominations of the church of Rome, How 
chen can it be {aid of Paul, who clearly foreſaw 
this corruption above ſeventeen hundred years 
ago, that he expected the coming. of the Lord ur 
his on day? Let us preſs, Sir, the myſterious' 
language of prophecy and revelation, as cloſely 
as you pleaſe ;. but let us preſs it truly; and we 
may, perhaps, find reaſon from thence to re- 
ceive, with leſs reluQance, a religion which de- 
ſcxibes a corruption, the ſtrangeneſs of which, 
had it nor been foretold in unequivocal terms, 
might have amazed even à friend to Chrif- 
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1 | 1 WILL ptoduce you, Sir, a prophecy, which 
1 _ the more cloſely you preſs it, the more reaſon 
= you will have to believe, that the ſpeedy com- 
W ing of Chriſt could never have been predicted by 
me Apoſtles. Take it, as tranſlated by Biſhop 
Newton : But the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that 
nin e latter times, ſome tall apoſtatixe from the 
" L | faith ; giving heed to erroneous ſpirits, and doc- 
| Wo trines concerning demons, through the hypocriſy of 
mw liars ; having their conſcience feared with a red 
hot iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
"= abſtain From meats. —Here you. have an expreſs _ 
. prophecy—the Spirit hath ſpoken it—that in 
we latter times—not immediately, but at ſome 
diſtant period e ſhould apoſtatize from the 
faith—ſome, who had been Chriſtians, ſhould i in 
truth be fo no longer—but ſhould give heed to 
erroneous ſpirits, and doftines concerning de- 


| mons :—Preſs this expreſſion cloſely, and you 
may, perhaps, diſcover in it the erroneous te- 
; nets, and the demon, or ſaint worſhip of the 
church of Rome ; through the hypocriſy of 
* ky liars *—You recognize, no doubt, the prieſt- 
» hood, and me martyrologiſts ;—having their 
s | conſcience ſeared with a red hot iron al- 


| tous, indeed, muſt his conſcience be, who traf- 
_ | De . fics 
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fics in indulgences ;—forbidding to marry⸗ 
and commanding to abſtain from meats his 
language needs no preſſing; it diſcovers, at 
once, the unhappy votaries of monaſtic life, 
and the mortal ſin of eating fleſh on faſt days. 
Tr, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, you 
ſhould ill be of opinion, that the Apoſtles. ex- 
peaed Chriſt would eome in their time; it 
will not follow, that this their error ought in 
any wile to diminiſh their authority as preach- 
ers of the Goſpel. I am ſenſible this poſition 
may alarm even ſome well-wiſhers to Chriſtian- 
ity; and ſupply its enemies with, what they 
will think, an irrefragable argument: The 
Apoſtles, they will lay, wel inſpired with the 
ſpirit of truth; and yet they fell into a groſs 
miſtake, concerning: a matter of great import- 
ance ; how is this to be-reconciled ? Perhaps, 
in the following, manner : When the time. of | 
our Saviour's miniſtry was nearly at an end, he 
thought proper to raiſe: the ſpirits of his diſci- 
ples, who were quite caſt down with whathe had- 
told them about his deſign of leaving them; by 
promiſing, that he vould ſend to them the Holy 
Ghoſt, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth ; 


who ſhould teach them all things and lead them 9 


0 inte 
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ſtandings, as other men uſually are. 


1 would come to judge the world. 
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into all truth. And we know, that this his 
promiſe was accompliſhed on the day of Pente- 
coſt, when they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and we know farther, that from that 
time forward, they were enabled to ſpeak with 
tongues, to work miracles, to preach the word 
with power, and to comprehend the myſtery of 
the new diſpenſation, which was committed unto 
them. But we have no reaſon from hence to 
conclude, that they were immediately inſpired 
with the apprehenſion of whatever might be 
known ; that they became acquainted with all 
kinds of truth: They were undoubtedly led 
into ſuch truths, as it was neceſſary for them to 
know, in order to their converting the world to 
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Chriſtianity; but in other things, chey were 


probably left to the exerciſe of their under- 
But ſurely 
they might be proper witneſſes of the life and 
reſurrettion of Chriſt, though they were not 
acquainted with every thing, which might have 
been known; though in particular, they were 
ignorant of the preciſe time, when our Lord 


It can be no 
impeachment, cither of their 1 integrity as men, 


or their ability: as hiſtorians, or their honeſty as 


= 
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preachers of the goſpel, that they were unac- 
quainted with what had never been revealed to 
them ; that they followed their own underſtand 1 
ings, where they had no better light to guide | W 
them ; ſpeaking from. conjeQure, when. they ⁵⁶ 
could not ſpeak from certainty ; of themſelves, 
when-they had no commandment of the Lord. 
They knew but in part, and they propbeſied but 
in part; and concerning this particular point, 
Jeſus himſelf had told them, juſt as he was about 
finally to leave them, that it was not for them to 
Know the times and the ſeaſons, which the Father had 
put in his own power. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, that the Apoſtles were left in a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, concerning the time in which Chriſt 
ſhould appear; fince Beings, far more exalted 
and more highly favoured of heayen than they, 
were under an equal degree. of ignorance; Of 
that day, ſays our Saviour, and of that hour, 
* knoweth no one; no, not the angels which are in, 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only, I am 
afraid, Sir, I have tired you with ſcripture quo- 
tations; but if I have been fortunate enou oh to, 
convince you, either that the ſpeedy coming of- 
Chriſt was never expected, much leſs predicted, 
by the Apoſtles; or that their miſtake in that 
particular 


1 
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particular eapiſtatitis, can in no degree dimine 
iſh the general weight of their teſtimony as hiſ. 
torians, I ſhall not be ſorry for mo ennui 1 "A | 
have occaſioned you. 85 

"Taz dofrine of the Millennium, is the few 
cond of the circumſtances which you produce, 
* as giving weight to that of a future ſtate; and 
you repreſent this dofrine as having been 


=_ <« carefully inculcated by a ſucceſſion of the 


fathers, from Juſtin Martyr and Irenzus down 
to LaQantius ;” and obſerve, that when © the 
edifice of the church was almoſt completed, the 
temporary ſupport was laid afide ;” and in the 
notes, you refer us, as a proof of what you ad- 
vance, to © Irenæus, the diſciple of. Papias, 
who had ſeen the Apoſtle St. John,” and do the 
ſecond Dialogue of Juſtin with Trypha, | 
I wisn, Sir, you had turned to Euſebius, 
for the charakter of this Papias, who had ſeen 
mme Apoſtle St. John ; you would there have 
| found him repreſented as little better than a | 


| 1 [1 | credulous old woman ; very averſe from read- 


; | ing, but mightily given to picking up ſtories 


and traditions next to fabulous ; amongſt which 


| Euſebius reckons this of the Millennium one. 


Nor is it, I apprehend, quite certain, chat Pa- 


D 4 pias 
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pias ever ſaw, much leſs diſcourſed, as fs to 
be inſinuated, with the Apoſtle St. John. Eu- 


ſebius thinks rather, that it was John the 


preſbyter he had ſeen. But what if he had ſeen 
_ the Apoſtle himſelf ? many a weak-headed man 

had undoubtedly ſeen him, as well as Papias ; 
and it would be hard indeed upon Chriſtians, if 
they were compelled to receiveas apoſtolical tra- 
ditions, the wild, reveries of antient enthuſiaſm, 


or ſuch crude conceptions of ignorant fanata- 


ciſm, as nothing but the ruſt of antiquity can 
render venerable, | | 
As to the works of Juffin, the very 8 


you refer to contains a proof, that the doc- 


trine of the Millennium had not, even in his 
time, the univerſal reception you have ſup- 
poſed; but that many Chriſtians of pure and 
pious principles rejected it. 
this paſſage eſcaped you; but it may be, that 


you followed Tillotſon, who himſelf followed 


: Mede, and read in the original 65 inſtead of 


a; and thus unwarily violated the idiom of 


the language, the ſenſe of the context, and 
the authority of the beſt editions *. 

| | note 
© 1 mg in anſwering the queſtion ropoſed by Try- 


7 Whether the Chriſtians believe the doctrine of 
the 


I wonder how 


In the 


- 


"7 note you obſerve, that*it is unneceſſary for 
. you to mention all the intermediate fathers 
between Juſtin and LaQantius, as the faQ, 
you ſay, is not diſputed. In a man, who has 
read ſo many beoks, and to ſo good a pur- 
poſe, he muſt be captious indeed, who can- 
not excuſe ſmall miſtakes : That unpreju- 
diced regard to truth, however, which is the 
great characteriſtic of every diſtinguiſhed hiſ- 
torian, will, I am perſuaded, make you thank 
me for recalling to your memory, that Ori- 
gen, the moſt learned of all the fathers, and 
Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, uſually for 
his immenſe erudition ſurnamed the Great, 
were both of them prior to Ladtantius, and 
. both of them impugners of the Millennium 
M | gdottrine. Look, Sir, into Moſhcim, or al- 
RP L o91 0 5215491 64,0 


the Millennium, ſays, . Nwoncynoz uv wor x44 ννð,ỹjemy, ori EYW 
d N @AAOL TON TAVTE DEWB/rty, WS HH D  ETIFASYE, 
T&T0 YEY1T9peetvoy, TloAgs & av xx: Twy Tys KAOAPAE KAI EYEE- 
BOT ovrTwy Xgipizruy INQMHE T&r2 un Y erf, S . 
The note ſubjoined to this paſſage out of juſtin, in 
| Thirlby's Ed. an. 1722, is, [Thus N av vai Tu Th d 
=. ] Medus (quem ſequitur Tillotſonus, Reg, Fidei per. 

5 iii. ſect. 9 p- 756, & ſeq.) legit TW runs xx0222X5. Ve- 
hementer errant viri præclari. | . 
And in Jebb's Edit. an. 1719, we have the follow- 
ing note: Doctrina itaque de Millennio, neque erat uni- 
verſalis eccleſiæ traditio, nec opinio de fide recepta, &c. 
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moſt any writer of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and 
vou will find the oppoſition of Origen and 
Dionyſius to this ſyſtem particularly noticed: 
Look into fo common an author as Whitby; 
and in his learned treatiſe upon this ſubjett, 
you will find he has well proved theſe two 
propoſitions ; firſt, that this opinion of the 
Millennium was never generally received in 
che church of Chriſt ; ſecondly, that there 1s 
no Juſt ground 10 think it was derived from 
the Apoſtles. From hence I think we may con- 
clude, that this Millennium doftrine (which, by 
the bye, though it be new modelled, is not yet 
thrown aſide) could not have been any very ſer- 
viceable fcaffold, in the erection of that mighty 
edifice, which has cruſhed by the weight of its 
materials, and debaſed by the elegance of its 
ftrufture, the ſtatelieſt temples of heathen ſuper- 
ſtition. With theſe remarks, I take leave of 
the Millennium; juſt obſerying, that your, third 
circumſtance, the general conflagration, ſeems 
to be effeftually included in your firſt, the 


ſpeedy coming. of Chriſt. 


I. am, &c. 
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Vor eftcem be the miracu- 
Jous powers aſcribed to the primitive church,” 
as the third of the ſecondary cauſes of the 
rapid growth of Chriſtianity ; I ſhould be 


_ villing to account the miracles, not merely 


aſcribed to the primitive church, but really 


performed by the Apoſtles, as the one great 


primary cauſe of ibe converſion of the Gen- 
tiles. But way ing this conſideration, let us 


ſee whether the miraculous powers, Which 5 


vou aſcribe to che primitive church, were. "Wo 
any eminent degree. caleulated to ſpread the 


belief of Chriſtianity won. 2 Seat and an 


enlightened people. W 
Turzy. conſiſted, vou tell us, ce oh „ 


Inſpirations, conveyed ſometimes. in. the form 
of a ſleeping, ſometimes of a waking viſion ; 
a Were Wege beſtowed on all ranks of 


the 
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either to diſcloſe the future hiſtory, or to 
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formed on neceſſary occaſions, —Caſt your 
eye, Sir, upon the church of Rome, and aſk 
yourſelf (I put the queſtion to your heart, 
and beg you will conſult that for an anſwer; 
aſk yourſelf) whether her abſurd pretenſions 
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have here diſplayed as operati ng to the in- 


her numbers to Proteſtaniſm, and the other 
half to inkdelity ? Neither the ſword . of the 
: civil magiſtrate, nor the poſſeſſion of the keys 


the exickful, on women as. on elders, on boys 
as well as upon Biſhops.” The deſign of 
theſe viſions, you ſay, was for the moſt part 


guide the preſent adminiſtration of the 
church.” “ Yau ſpeak of the expulſion of 
demons as an ardinary triumph of religion, 
uſually performed in a public manner ; and 
when the patient was relieved by the ſkill or 
the power of the exorciſt, the vanquiſhed de, 
mon was heard to confeſs, that he was one 
of che fabled gods of antiquity, who hadi 225 
piouſly uſurped the adoration of mank ind; 
and vou repreſent even the miracle of the 
reſurreQion of the dead, as frequently per- 


to that very kind of miraculous powers, you 


creaſe of Chriſtianity, have not converted half 


of heaven, nor che terrors of her ſpiritual 
thunder, 
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thunder, have been able to keep within her 
pale, even thoſe who have been bred up ini 
her faith; how then ſhould you think, chat 
the very cauſe, which hath almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed Chriſtianity amongſt Chriſtians, ſhould' have 
eſtabliſhed it amongſt Pagans? I beg I may 

not be mifunderſtood ; I do not take upon 
me to fay, chat all the miracles recorded in 
the hiſtory of tlie primitive church after the 
apoſtolical age, were forgeries ; it is foreigh 
ko the preſent purpote to deliver any opinion 
upon that ſubje& ; but 1 do beg leave to in- 
fiſt upon this, that ſuch of them as were for- 
geries, muſt in that learned age, by their 
eaſy 'deteQion, have rather impeded, than ac- 
celerated the progreſs of Chriſtianity : And 
it appears very probable to me, that nothing 
| but the recent prevailing evidence, of real, un- 
queſtioned, apoſtolical miracles, could have ſe- 
cured the infant church from being deſtroy- 
ed by MY which were falſely aſcribed to 
ik. | 
IT is not every man, who can es ſe- 
parate the corruptions of religion from reli- 


ion itſelf; nor juſtly apportion the degtees 
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of credit due to the diverſities of Evidence; 
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36 WATSONs APOLOGY 
and thoſe, who have ability for the taſk, are 


felves wa goſpel reſtraints (which LY 
the propenſities of ſenſe, check the ebulli- 


tions of paſſion, and combat the prejudices 


of the world at every turn) by blending its 
hative ſimplicity with the ſuperſtitions which 
have been derived from It; No argument 
fo. well ſuited to the indolence or the im- 
tnorality of mankind, as that prieſts of all 
ages and religions are the ſame; we ſee the 


pretenfions of the Romiſh "prieſthood to mi- 


raculous powers, and we know them to be 
falſe; we, are conſcious, that they at leaſt 


muſt facrifice their integrity to their intereſt, 


or their ambition; ; and being perſuaded, 
that there is 4 great ſameneſs in the paſſions 
of mankind, . and in their incentives to ac- 


tion; and knowing that the biſtory of palt 
ages is abundantly ſtored with ſimilar claims 
40 ſupernatural authority, we traverſe back 


in imagination the moſt diſtant regions, 'of 


antiquity; ; and finding from a ſuperficial | view 


nothing to diſcriminate one ſet of men or 


period of time from another ; ; Ve, haſtily con. 


Jude, u that all Il revealed reli gion is a cheat, and chat 
wa the 
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4 miracles attributed to the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, are ſupported by no better teſtimo- 
ny, nor more worthy our attention, than the 
prodigies of Pagan ſtory, or the lying won- 
ders of Papal artifice. 1 have ns intention 
in this place, to enlarge upon the many eir- 
cumftantes, by which a candid enquirer after 
Ws truth might be enabled to diſtinguiſh a point- 
4 difference between the miracles bf Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and the tricks of aficient or 
* | modern ſuperſtition. One obſervation I would 
W juſt fuggeſt to you upon the ſubje( ; the 
miracles recorded in the old and new Teſta- 
ment, are ſo intimately united with the narra« 
tion of common events, and the ordinary 
iranfactions of life, that you cannot, as in pro- 
fane hiſtory, feparate the one from the other. 
My meaning will be illuſtrated by an in- 
ſtance; Tacitus and Süetonius have handed 
down to us an account of many great adtions 
performed by Veſpaſian; amongſt the reff, 
they inform tis of his having wrought ſome 
miracles, of his having cured a lame man, 
and reſtored ſight to one that was blind. 
But what they tell of theſe miracles, is ſo 
"nm unconnected with every thing that goes be- 
x ; fore and "T1 that you may reje&& the rela- 
—_- Ci tion 
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tion of them without injuring, in any degree, 
the conſiſtency of the narration of the other 
circumſtances of his life : On the other hand, 
if you reject the relation of the miracles ſaid 
to have been performed by Jeſus Chriſtf you 
Tn muſt neceſſarily. reje& the account of his whole 
life, and of ſeveral tranſaQions, concerning 
which we have the undoubted teſtimony of 
other writers beſides the Evangeliſts. But 
if this argument ſhould not ſtrike you, per- 
haps the following obfervation may tend to 
remove a little of the prejudice, uſually con- 
ceived againſt goſpel miracles, by men of 
lively imaginations, from the groſs: forgeries 
attributed to the firſt ages of the church. 
Tux phznomena of phyſics are ſometimes 
happily illuſtrated by an hypotheſis ; and the 
moſt. recondite truths of mathematical ſcience 
not unfrequently inveſtigated, from an abſurd 
| poſition ; what if we ſhould try the fame me- 
thod of arguing in the caſe before us. Let 
us ſuppoſe then, that a new revelation was to 
be promulged to mankind, and that twelve 
unlearned and unfriended men, inhabitants of 
any country moſt odious and deſpieable in 
the eyes of Europe, ſhould by the power of 
— 5 8 2 „ 
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God be endowed with the faculty of ſpeak- 
ing languages they had never learned, and 
performing works ſurpaſſing all human abi- 
lity ; and that being ſtrongly impreſſed with. 
a particular truth, which they were commiſ- 

fioned to promulgate, they ſhould travel not oni 
through the barbarous regions of Africa, but 
through all the learned and poliſhed ſtates of 
Europe ; preaching every where with unre- 
mitted ſedulity a new religion, working ſtu- 
pendous miracles in atteſtation of their miſ- 
Ron, and communicating to their firſt converts 

(as a ſeal of their converſion) a variety of 
ſpiritual gifts; does it appear probable to 
you, that after the death of theſe men, and 
probably after the deaths of moſt of their 
immediate ſucceſſors, who had been zealouſ- 
ly attached to the faith they had ſeen ſo mi- 
raculouſly confirmed, that none would ever 
attempt to impoſe upon the credulous or the 
ignorant, by a fiftitious claim to ſupernatu- 
ral powers? would none of them aſpire to the 
gift of tongues ? would none of them miſtake 
phrenzy for illumination, and the deluſions of 
a heated brain for the impulſes of the ſpirit ? 
would none undertake to cure inveterate dif- 
orders, to expel demons, or to raiſe the 
E dead ? 
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dead? As. far as I can apprehend, we oughty . 


from ſuch A poſition, to deduce, by every 
rule of probable reaſoning, the preciſe con- 
cluſion which was in fa verified in the caſe 
of the Apoſtles ; every ſpecies of miracles, 
' which heaven had enabled the firſt preachers 
to perform, would be counterfeited, either 
| from miſguided zeal, or intereſted cunning; 
either through the imbecility or the iniquity 
of mankind; and we might juſt as reaſon- 
ably conclude, that there never was any pl- 
ety, charity or chaſtity in the world, from 
ſeeing ſuch plenty of pretenders to theſe vir- 
tues, as that there never were any real miracles 
performed, from conſidering the great ſtore 
of thoſe which have been forged, BD 

„ I know not how it has happened, 
© there. are many in the preſent age (I am far 
from including you, Sir, in the number) whoſe 
Prejudices againſt all miraculous events have 


* ariſen to that height, that it appears to them 
_ utterly impoſſible for any human teſtimony, 


however great, to eſtabliſh. their credibility. 
I beg pardon for ſtiling their reaſoning, pre- 


judice; I have no deſign to give offence by 
| hat word; they may, with equal right, throw 


the 


the ike" imputation upon mine ; the I think 
it juſt as illiberal in divines, to attribute 
the ſcepticiſm of every Deiſt to wilful infi- 
+ delity, as it is in the Deiſts, to refer the 
faith of every Divine to profeſſional bias. 
I haye not had ſo little intercourſe with man- 
| kind, nor ſhunned ſo much the delightful free- 
dom of ſocial converſe, as to be ignorant, 
| that there are many men of upright morals 
and good underſtandings, to whom, as you 
expreſs it, „a latent and even involuntary 

_ ſcepticiſm adheres;“ and who would be glad 
to be perſuaded to be Chriſtians : And how 
ſevere ſoevet ſome men may be in their judg- 
ments concerning one another ; yet we Chriſ- 
tians at leaſt, hope, and believe, that the 
great Judge of all will make allowance for 
> our habits of ſtudy and refleQiion,” for 
various circumſtances, the efficacy of which, 
in giving a particular bent to the underſtand- 
ings of men, we can neither comprehend'nor 
eſtimate. For the ſake of ſuch men, if ſuch 
ſhould ever be induced to throw- an hour 
away in the peruſal of theſe letters, ſuffer 
me to ſtep for a moment out of my way, 
| FE. 2 8 | whillt 
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whilſt 1 hazard an obſervation or two upon 
- the ſubje d. "ig 
KxowLtnes is rightly divided. 55 Mr. 
| Locke into intuitive, ſenfitive, and demonſtra- | 
tive; it is clear, that a paſt miracle can nei- 
ther be che object of ſenſe, nor of intuition, 
nor conſequently of demonftration ; we can- 
not then, philoſophically fpeaking, be faid to 
know, that a miracle has ever been perform. 
ed. But in all the great concerns of life, 
_ ve are influenced by probability, rather chan 
knowledge : And of probability, the fame 
great author eſtabliſhes two foundations; a 
conformity to our on experience, and the 
teſtimony of others. Now it is contended, 
chat, by the oppoſition of theſe two princi- 
ples, probability is deſtroyed; or, in other 
terms, that human teſtimony ean never mflu- 
ence the mind to affent 10 a propoſition re- 
pugnant to uniform experience.— Whoſe ex- 
perience do you mean? you will not fay 
your own; for the experience of an indivi- 
dual reaches but a little way; and no doubt 
you daily aſſent to a thouſand truths in po- 
nies, in phyſics, and in the buſineſs of com- 
moi 
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mon life, which you have never ſeen veri- 
fied by experience. Vou will not produce 
the experience of your friends ; for that can 
extend itfelf but a little way beyond your 
own.—But by uniform experience, I con- 
ceive, you are deſirous of underftanding the 
experience of all ages and nations ſince the 
foundation of the world. I anſwer, firſt ; how 
is it, that you become acquainted with the 
experience of all ages and nations? You wilt 
reply, from hiſtory.—Be it ſo :—Peruſe then, 
by far the moſt ancient records of antiqui- 


ty; and if you find no mention of miracles 


in them, I give up the point. Yes but eve- 
ry thing related therein reſpeQting miracles, 
is to be reckoned fabulous Why ? Becauſe 
miracles contradiQ the experience of all ages 
and nations. Do you not perceive, Sir, that 
you beg the very queſtion in debate ? for 


we affirm, that the great and learned nation 


of Egypt, that the Heathen inhabiting the 


land of Canaan, that the numerous. people 


of the Jews, and the nations, which, for ages, 


{ſurrounded them, have all had great expe- 


rience of miracles. You cannot otherways ob- 
ES: viate 
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viate this concluſion, chan by queſtioning che 
authenticity of that book, concerning -which, 
Newton, when he was, writing his Commen- 
tary on Daniel, expreſſed himſelf to the per- 
ſon *, from whom I had the. anecdote, and 
| which deſerves not to be loſt; 66 J find 
more ſure marks of authenticity. in the Bible, 
than in any profane hiſtory whatſoever.” 

However, I mean not to preſs you with 
the argument ad verecundiam; it is needleſs 
to ſolicit your modeſty, when it may be poſ- 
ſible, perhaps, ta make an impreſſion upon 
your judgment: I anſwer, therefore, in the 
ſecond place, that the admiſſion. of the prin- 
ciple, by which you rejed miracles, will lead 
us into abſurdity. The laws of gravitation, 
are the moſt obvious of all the laws of na- 
ture; every perſon in every part of the globe, 
muſt of neceſſity have had experience of 
them: There was a time, when no one was 
acquainted with the laws of magnetiſm ; theſe 
ſuſpend in many inſtances the laws of gravi- 
ty ; nor can I ſee, upon the principle in que ſ- 
tion, how the reſt of mankind could have 
credited the teſtimony of their firſt diſco- 


verer; 
* Dr, Smith, late Maſter of Trinity College, » 
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verer; and yet to have rejected it, would 
have been to rejeQ the truth. But that- a 
piece of iron ſhould aſcènd gradually from 
the earth, and fly at laſt with an inereaſing 
rapidity through the air; and attaching itſelf to 
another piece of iron, or to a particular ſpecies 
of iron ore, ſhould remain ſuſpended in oppoſi- 
tion to the action of its gravity, is conſonant to 
the laws of nature.—I grant it; but there was a 
time when it was contrary, I ſay not to the laws. 
of nature, but to the uniform experience of 
all preceding ages and countries; and at 
that particular point of time, the teſtimony 
of an individual, gr of a dozen individuals, 
who ſhould have reported themſelves eye wit- 
neſſes of ſuch a fact, ought, according to your 
argumentation, to have been received as fa- 
bulous. And what are thoſe laws of nature, 
which, you think, can never. be ſuſpended ? 
are they not different to different men, ac- 
cording to the diverſities of their compre- 
henſion and knowledge? and if any one of 
them (that, for inſtance, which rules the ope- 
rations of magnetiſm or eleftricity) ſhould 
have been known to you or to me alone, 
whilit all the reſt of the world were unac- 
52 08 4 | quainted 
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quainted with it; the effefts of it would 
have been new, and unheard of in the annals, 
and contrary to the experience of mankind; 
and therefore ought not, in your opinion, to 
have been believed. Nor do I underſtand, 
what difference, as to credibility, . there 
could be, between the effefts of ſuch an un- 
known law of nature, and a miracle ; for it 
is a matter of no moment, in that view, whe- 
ther the ſuſpenſion of the known laws of na- 
iure be effected; that is, whether a miracle 
be performed, by the mediation of other 
laws that are unknown, or by the miniſtry of 
a perſon divinely commiſſioned; ſince it is 
impoſſible for us to be certain, that it is con- 
tradiQtory to the conſtitution of the univerſe, 
chat the laws of nature, which appear to us 
general, ſhould not be ſuſpended, and their ac- 
tion overruled by others, ſtill more general, 

though leſs known; that is, that miracles 
ſhould not be performed before fuch a Being 
as Man, at thoſe times, in thoſe in places, 
and under thoſe circumſtances, which God, in his 
univerſal providence, had preordained. 
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1 READ] LY acknowledge the 
utility of your fourth cauſe, © the virtues of 
the. firſt Chriſtians,” as greatly conducing to the 
ſpreading their religion ; but then you ſeem ta 
quite mar the compliment you pay them, by 
repreſenting their virtues, as proceeding either 
| from their repentance for having been the moſt 
abandoned ſinners, or from the laudable defire 
of ſupporting the reputation of the ſociety, in 
which they were engaged. 

Tur repentance is the firſt ſtep to virtue, is 
true enough ; but I ſee no reaſon for ſuppoſing, 
according to the calumnies of Celſus and Juli- 
an, * that the Chriſtians allured into their party, 
men, who waſhed away in the waters of bap- 
tiſm the guilt, for which the temples of the gods 

refuſed 
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refuſed to grant them any expiation.” The” 
; Apoſtles, Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an 
aſylum for debtors, thieves,” and murderers ; 
for they had not the ſame ſturdy means of ſe. 
curing their adherents from the graſp of civil 
power; they did not perſuade them to abandon 
the temples of the gods, becauſe they could 
there obtain no expiation for their guilt; but 
becauſe every degree of guilt was expiated in 
them with too great facility; and every vice 
praQtiſed, not only without remorſe of private 
conſcience, but with .the powerful ſanQion of : 
public approbation. ; 
„ AprTzx the example, you ſay, of their 
Divine Maſter, the miſſionaries of the goſpel 
addreſſed themſelves to men, and eſpecially to 
women, opprefſed by the conſcioufneſs, and 
very often by the effeAs of their vices.” — 
This, Sir, I really think is not a fair repreſenta- 
tion of the matter; it may catch the applauſe 
of the unlearned, embolden many a ftripling to 
caſt off forever the fweet bluſh of modeſty, 
confirm many a diffolute veteran inthe prattice 
of his impure habits, and fuggeſt great occaſion 
of merriment and wanton mockery to the fla-- 
gitious of every Kaen and every age ; 
= but 
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but ſtill it will want that foundation of truth,. 
which alone can recommend it to the ſerious 
and judicious. The Apoſtles, Sir, were not 
like the Italian Fratricelli of the thirteenth, nor 
the French Turlupins of the fourteenth century: 


in all the dirt that has been raked up againſt 


Chriſtianity, even by the worſt of its enemies, 
not a ſpeck of that kind have they been able to 
fix, either uRon the Apoſtles, or their Divine 
_ Maſter. The goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, Sir, was not 
preached in ſingle houſes, or obſcure villages, 
not in ſubterraneous caves and mpure brothels, 
not in lazars and in priſons ; but in the ſyna- 
gogues and in the temples, in the ſtreets and in 
the market places of the great capitals of the 
Raman provinces ; in Jeruſalem, in Corinth, 


and in Antioch, in Athens, in Epheſus, and in 


ou 


fionaries were ordered particularly to addreſs 
themſelves to the ſhameleſs women you men- 
tion; I do indeed find the dire contrary; for 


Rome. Nor do I any where find, that its mil. 


they were ordered to turn away from, to have 


no felowſhip or intercourſe with ſuch, as were 
wont tg. creep into houſes, and lead captive filly 
women laden with fins, led away with divers luſts. 


And what if a few women, who had either | 


been 
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been ſeduced: by their paſſions, or had fallen 

victims to the licentious manners of their age, 
ſhould be found amongft thoſe, who were moſt 
ready to receive a religion, that forbad all im- 
purity ? I do not apprehend, that this circum- 
ſtanee ought to bring an infinuation of diſcredit 
either upon the ſex, or more thoſe who. ach 
their reformation. 

Tur the majority of the firft converts to 
Chriſtianity, were of an inferior condition m 
life, may readily be allowed; and you yourſelf 
have in another place given a good reaſon for 
it; thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by riches, ho- 
nours, or knowledge, being ſo very, inconfidera- 
ble in number, when compared with the bulk 
of mankind : But though not many mighty, not 
many noble, were called; yet ſome mighty, and 
ſome noble, ſome of as great reputation as any 
of the age in which they lived, were attached 
to the Chriſtian faith. Short indeed are the ac- 
counts, which have been tranſmitted to us, of 
the firſt propagating of Chriſtianity; yet even in- 
| theſe, we meet with the names of many, who 
| would have done credit to any cauſe. I will 
not pretend to enumerate them all; a few of 
. will be ſufficient to make you recolle@, 

that 
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that there were, at leaſt, ſome converts to Chriſ- 
' tianity, both from among the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles, whoſe lives were not ſtained with inexpi- 
| able crimes. Amongſt theſe, we reckon Nico- 
demms, a ruler of the Jews; Joſeph of Arima- 
thea, a man of fortune and a counſellot ; a no- 
bleman and a centurion of Capernaum; Jairus, 
Criſpus, Softhenes, rulers of ſynagogues ; Apol- 
los, an eloquent and learned man; Zenas, a Je- 
Hh lawyer, the treaſurer of Candace, queen of 
_ #Xthiopia; Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian 
band; Dionyfius, a member of the Areopagus at 
Athens, and Sergius Paulus, a man of procon- 
ſular or prætorian authority, of whom it may be 


remarked, that if he re ſigned his high and lucra- 


tive office in conſequence of his turning Chrif< 
tian, it is a ſtrong preſumption in its favour; 
if he retained it, we may conclude, that the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity was not fo utterly in- 


compatible with the diſcharge of the offices of 


civil life, as you ſometimes repreſent it, This 
catalogue of men of rank, fortune and know- 
ledge, who embraced Chriſtianity, might, was 

it neceſſary, be much enlarged ; and probably 
another converfation with St. Paul would have 
a enen us to grace it with the names of Feſ- 
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mus, and king Agrippa himſelf ; not chat ihe 
writers of the Books of the New Teſtament | 
| ſeem to have been at all ſolicitous, i in mention- 


ing the great or the learned, who were convert- 
ed to the faith ; had that been part of their de- 
fign, they would, i in the true ſtile of impoſtors, 


have kept out of fight the publicans and finners, 


the tanners and the tent-makers with whom they 
converſed and dwek; and introduced to our 


notice none but thoſe, who had been brought up 

with Herod, or the chief men of Afia—whom they 

had the honour to number amongſt | their 
friends. * | 


Tur the primitive” "Obrittiags tool grest 
care to have an unſullied reputation, by abſtain- | 
ing. from the commiſſion of whatever might 
tend to pollute it, is eafily admitted ; but we do 
not ſo eaſily. grant, that this care is  *acir- 


cumſtance, which uſually attends ſmalt aſſem- 


blies of men, when they ſeparate themſelves from 
the body of a nation, or the religion to which 
they belong. It did not attend the Nicolaitanes, 
the Simonians, the Menandrians, and the Car- 


| pocratians, in the firſt ages of the church, of 
| which you are ſpeaking ; and it cannot be un- 
known to you, Sir, that the ſcandalous vices of 


theſe 


. 


Pg 
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thels very early SeQaries, brought a general and 
ö undiſtinguiſhed cenſure upon the Chriſtian 
name; and ſo far from promoting the increaſe 
of the church; excited i in the minds of the Pa- 
Sans an abhorrence of whatever reſpe tied it; it 
cannot be unknown to you, Sir, that ſeveral Sec- 


caries both at home and abroad might be men- 


tioned, who have departed from the religion to 
which they belonged ; and which, unhappily for 
themſelves and the community, have taken as 
little care to preſerve their reputation unſpot- 
ted, as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond centuries. 
If then the firſt Chriſtians did take the care you 
a mention (and I am, wholly of your opinion in 
that point) their ſolicitude might as candidly, 
perhaps, and as reaſonably be derived from a 
ſenſe of their duty, and an honeſt endeavour to 
diſcharge it, as from the mere defire of inc reaſ- 
ing the honour of their confraternity by the il- 
luſtrious integrity of its members. 
You are eloquent in deſcribing the auſtere” 
morality. of the primitive Chriſtians, as adverſe 
to the propenſities of ſenſe, and abhorrent from 
all the innocent pleaſures and amuſements of 
life; and you enlarge, with a ſtudied minute- 
neſs, upon their cenſures of luxury, and their 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments concerning marriage and chaſtity == 
but in this circumſtantial enumeration of their 
_ Errors or their faults {which I am under no 
neceſſity of denying or excuſing) you ſeem to 
- forget the very purpoſe, for which you profeſs 
to have introduced the mention of them; for 
the pifttire you have drawn is ſo hideous, and 
che colouring ſo diſmal, that inſtead of alluring 
to a cloſer inſpeQtion, it muſt have made every 
man of pleaſure or of ſenſe turn from it with 
horror or diſguſt ; and fo far from contribut- 
ing to the rapid growth of Chriſtianity by the 
auſterity of their manners, it muſt be a wonder 
to any one, how the firſt Chriſtians ever made a 
fingle convert. It was firſt obje ted by Celſus, 
that Chriſtianity was a mean religion, inculcat- 
ing ſuch a puſillanimity and patience under af- 
fronts, ſuch a contempt of riches and worldly 
honours, as muſt weaken the nerves of civil 
government, and expoſe a ſociety of Chriſtians | 
to the prey of the firſt invaders. This objec- 
tion has been repeated by Bayle ; and though 
fully anſwered by Bernard and others, it is ſt ill 
the favourite theme of every Efprit fort of our 
own age : Even you, Sir, think the averſion of 
Chriſtiays to the buſineſs of war and govern- 
FEY | ment, 


rox CHRISTIANITY. 6; 


welfare.” To all that has been ſaid upon this 


ſub je ct, it may with juſtice, I think, be anſwer- 
ed, that Chriſtianity troubles not itſelf with or- 
dering the conſtitutions. of civil ſocieties ; but 
levels the weight of all its influence at the 


hearts of the individuals which compoſe them; 
and, as Origen ſaid to Celſus, was every indivi- 


dual in every nation a goſpel Chriſtian, there 

would be neither internal injuſtice, nor exter- 
nal war; there would be none of thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which imbitter the intercourſes of civil 
life, and deſolate the globe. What reproach 
then can it be to à religion, that it inculcates 
doctrines, which, if univerſally practiſed, would 
introduce univerſal tranquility and the moſt 
exalted happineſs amongſt mankind ? 


ſion of the deſign of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 


or from a very ignorant interpretation of the 
particular injunQtions, forbidding us to make 


of action, to infer,—that an individual Chriſ- 


tian is obliged by his religion to offer his throat 
to an aſſaſſin. and his property to the firſt plun- 
F derer; 3 


Ir muſt proceed from a total miſapprehen- 


riches or honours a primary purſuit, or the 
prompt gratification of revenge a firſt principle 
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derer; or that a ſociety of Chriſtians may not 


repel, in the beſt manner they are able, the un- 


juſt aſſaults of hoſtile invaſion. 

I xxnow of no precepts in the goſpel, which 
debar a man from the poſſeſſion of domeſtic 
comforts, or deaden the activity of his private 


Friendſhips, or prohibit the exertion of his ut- 


moſt ability in the fervice of the public ; the 
—niſe quietum nthil beatum—is no part of the 
Chriſtian' s Creed; his virtue, is an active vir- 
tue; and we juſtly refer to the ſchool of Epicu- 
rus, the doctrines coneerning abſtinence from 
marriage, from the cultivation of friendſhip, 
from the management of public affairs, as ſuit- 
ed to that felfiſh indolence, which was the fa- 

vourite tenet of his philoſophy. | 


LETTER 


"LETTER FIFTH. 


S I Ry 


T A 

: hs union and the diſci- 
pline of the Chriſtian church,“ or, as you are 
pleaſed to ſtile it, of the Chriſtian republic, is 
the laſt of the five ſecondary cauſes, to which 
you have referred the rapid and extenſive ſpread 
of Chriſtianity. . It muſt be acknowledged that 
| union effentially contributes to the ſtrength of 
every aſſociation, civil, military, and religious; 
but unfortunately for your argument, and much 
to the reproach of Chriſtians, nothing has been 
more wanting amongſt them, from the apoſtolic 
age to our own, than union. I am of Paul, and 
T of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chriſt, 


are expreſſions of difunion, which we meet with 


in the earlieſt period of church hiſtory ; and 
we cannot look into the writings of any, either 
F 2 ö friend 
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'F friend or for to Chriſtianity, but we find the 
one of them lamenting, and the other exulting 
in an immenſe catalogue of ſectaries; and both 
ol them thereby furniſhing us with great reaſon 
to believe, chat the diviſions with reſpett to 
dofrine, worſhip, and diſcipline, which have 
ever ſubſiſted in the church, muſt have greatly 
tended to hurt the credit of Chriſtianity, and to 
alienate the minds of the Gentiles'from the re- 
ception of ſuch a various and diſcordant faith. 
1 xE4ADiLY grant, that there was a certain 
community of doArine, an intereonrſe of hoſ- 
pitality, and a confederacy' of difcipline, eſtab- 
liſhed amongſt the individuals of Levy church; 
fo that none could be admitted into any aſſembly 
of Chriſtians, without undergoipg a previous 
examination into his manner of life“ (which 
ſhevs, by the bye, that every reprobate could 
not, as the fit ſeized him, or his intereſt induced 
him, become a Chriſtian) and without proteſt- 
ing in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he would 
neither be guilty of murder, nor adultery, nor 
ate nor 1 898 and IOW? be granted alſo, 
| _that 
| * Nong præpoſiti ſunt „qui in vitam et mores eorum, 
qui admittuntur, inquirant, ut non conceſſa facientes can- 


didatos religionis arceant a ſuis conventibus, Orig. Con, 
Cel. Lib. 2. 
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that thoſe who broke this compact, were ejefted 
by common conſent from the confraternity into 
which they had been admitted; it may be fur- 
ther granted, that this confederacy extended it- 
ſelf to independent churches ; and that thoſe 
who had, for their immoralities, been excluded 
from Chriſtian community in any one church, 
were rarely, if ever, admitted to it by another; 3 
juſt as a member, who has been expelled any 
one College in an Univerſity, is generally 
| thought unworthy of being admitted by any 
other: But it is not admitted, that this ſeverity 
and this union of diſcipline could ever have in- 
duced the Pagans to forſake the gods of their 
country, and to expoſe themſelves to the con- 
temptuous hatred of their neighbours, and to 
all the ſeveritics of perſecution exerciſed, with 
unrelenting barbarity, againſt | the Chriſtians. 
Tux account you give of the origin and pro- 
greſs of the epiſcopal juriſdiction, of the pre- 
eminence of the metropolitan churches, andofthe 
ambition of the Roman Pontiff, 1 believ © tobe in 
gene ral accurate and true; and I am not in che leaſt 
ſurprized at the bitterneſs, which now and then 
_ eſcapes you in treating this ſubjeR; for, to ſee 
the moſt benign religion that imagination can 
C 


» 


oy 
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— 


form, becoming an  inftryment of oppreſſion ; 
and the moſt humble one adminiſtering. to the 
pride, the avarice, and the ambition of thoſe, 
who wiſh to be conſidered as its guardians, and 
who avowed themſelves its profeſſors, would 
extort a cenſure from men more attached proba- 
bly to church authority than yourſelf: Not that 
| think it either a very candid oravery uſeful un- 
dertaking, to be ſolely and induſtriouſly engaged 
in portraying the characters of the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity in the worſt colours; it is not candid, 
becauſe * the great law of impartiality, which | 
obliges an hiſtorian to reveal the imperfeQions of: 
the uninſpired teachers and believers of the gol- 
pel, 0 obliges him alfo not to conceal, or to paſs 
over withni iggarda and reluQtant mention, the lu. 
trious virtues of thoſe, who gave up fortune 
and fame, all their comforts, and alk their hopes 
in this life, nay, life itſelf, rather than violate 
any one of the precepts of that goſpel, which, 
from the teſtimony of inſpired teachers, they 
conceived they had good reaſon to believe; it 
is not uſeful, becauſe © to a careleſs obſery er, 
(that i 1s, to the generality of mankind) 6e their 
faults may ſeem to caſt a ſhade on the faith, 
which they profeſſed; and may really infe lt 
| | the 
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m inds of che young and unlearned eſpecially, 
with prejudices againſt a religion, upon their 
rational reception or rejeftion of which, a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt importance may (believe me, 
Sir, it may, for aught you or any perſon elſe can 
prove to the contrary) entirely depend. It is 
an eaſy matter to amuſe ourſelves and others 
with the immoralities of prieſts, and the ambi- 
tion of prelates, with the abſurd virulence of 
 ſynods and councils, with the ridiculous doc- 
trines, which viſionary enthuſiaſts or intereſted. 
churchmen have ſanfaified with the name of 
Chriſtian ; but a diſplay of ingenuity or erudi- 
tion upon ſuch ſubje&s is much miſplaced; ſince 
it excites almoſt in every perſon, an unavoidable 
ſuſpicion of the purity of the ſource itſelf, from 
which ſuch polluted ſtreams have been derived. 
Do not miſtake my meaning ; I am far from 
wiſhing, that the clergy ſhould be looked upto 
with a blind reverence, or their imperfections 
ſcreened by the ſanctity of their function, from 
the animadverſion of the world: Quite the con- 
trary ; their conduct, I am of opinion, ought 
to be more nicely ſcrutinized, and their devia- 
tion from the rectitude of the goſpel more ſe- 
verely cenſured, than that of other men ; but 
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great care ſhould be taken not to repreſent ther 


viees, or their indiſcretions, as originating in the 
ee of their religion. Do not miſtake 
; I am not here begging quarter for Chris- 


14-9 ;- or contending, that even the principles 
of our religion ſhould be receiyed with implicit 
faith; or that every objeQion to Chriſtianity 


ſhould be ſtifled, by a repreſentation of the miſ- 
chief it might do, if publicly promulged ; on 
the contrary, we invite, nay, we challenge you 


to a direct and liberal attack; though oblique 


glances, and diſingenuous inſinuations, we are 
willing to avoid; well knowing, that the cha- 
ratter of our religion, like that of an honeſt man, 
is defended with greater difficulty againſt the ſug- 
geſtions of ridicule, apd the ſecret malignity of 
pretended friends, than againſt poſitive accuſa- 
tions, and the avowed malice of open enemies. 

Iy your account of the primitive church, 


Z you ſet forth, that © the want of diſcipline and 


human learning, was ſupplied by the occaſional 
aſſiſtance of the prophets ; who were called to 


that function, without diſtindtion of age, of ſex, 


or of natural abilities. That the giſt of pro- 
phecy was one of the ſpiritual gifts, by which 


. of the firſt Chriſtians were enabled to co- 


operate 
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operate with the Apoſtles, in the general deſign 
of preaching the Goſpel; and that this gift, or 
rather, as Mr. Locke thinks, the gift of tongues, 
{by the oſtentation of which, many of them were 
prompted to ſpeak in their aſſemblies at the 
ſame time) was the occaſion of ſome diſorder 
in the church of Corinth, which required the 
interpoſition of the Apoſtle to compoſe, is con- 
feſſed on all hands. But if you mean, that the 
prophets were ever the ſole paſtors of the faith- 
ful; or that no proyifion was made by the 
| Apoſtles for the good government and edifica- 
tion of the church, except what might be acci- 
dentally derived from the occaſional aſſiſtance 
of the prophets, you are much miſtaken ; and 
have undoubtedly forgot, what is ſaid of Paul 
and Barnabas having ordained elders in Lyſtra, 
Iconium, and Antioch; and of Paul's commiſ- 
ſion to Titus, whom he had left in Crete, to or- 
dain elders in every city ; and of his inſtruc- 
tions both to him and Timothy, concerning 
the qualifications of thoſe, whom they were to 
appoint biſhops : One of which was, that a 


biſhop ſhould be able, by ſound dottrine, to 
exhort and to convince the gain-ſayer; nor is 
it ſaid, that this ſound dofrine was to be com- 

municated 
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nnicated to the biſhon by prophecy, or that a 
perſons, without diſtinction, might be called to 
that office; but a biſhop was to be able to teach, 
not what he had learned by prophecy, but what 
Paul had publicly preached ; the things that thou 
haſt heard of me among many witneſſes, the fame 
commit thou to faithful men, who ſhall be able ta 
teach others alſo. And in every place almoſt, 
where prophets are mentioned, they are joined 
with Apoſtles and teachers, and other miniſters 
of the goſpel ; ſo that there is no reaſon for 
your repreſenting them as a diſtin order of 
men, who were by their occaſional aſſiſtance to 
ſupply the want of diſcipline and human learn- 
ing in the church. It would be tak ing too large 
a field, to enqujre whether the prophets, you 
ſpeak of, were endowed with ordinary or ex- 
traordinary gifts; whether they always ſpoke 
by the immediate impulle of the Spirit, or ac- 
cording to the analogy of faith ; whether their 
gift confiſted in the foretelling of future events, 
or in the interpreting of ſcripture, to the edifi- 
cation and exhortation and comfort of the 
church, or in both: I will content myſelf with 
obſerving, that he will judge very improperly 
concerning the prophets of the apoſtolic church, 


who 
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who takes his idea of their office or importancs 
from your deſcription of them. 

In ſpeaking” of the community of goods, 
which, you ſay, was adopted for a ſhort time 
in the primitive church, you hold as inconclu- 
five the arguments of Moſheim ; who has en- 
deavoured to prove, that it was a community 
quite different from that recommended by N 
thagoras or Plato ;- conſiſting principally in 
common ufe, derived from an unbounded nts 
ality, which induced the opulent to ſhare their 
riches with their indigent brethren ; there have 
been others, as well as Moſheim, who have en- 
tertained this opinion; and it is not quite ſo 
indefenſible, as you repreſent it; but whether 
it be reaſonable or abſurd, need not now be 
examined: It is far more neceſſary to take no- 
tice of an expreſſion which you have uſed, 
and which'may be apt to miſlead unwary readers 
into a very injurious ſuſpicion, concerning the 
integrity of the Apoſtles. In proceſs of time 
you obſerve, © the converts, who embraced 
the new relig10n, were permitted to retain the 
poſſeſſion of their patrimony. This expreſ- 
| ſion, permitted to retain, in ordinary acceptation, 
implies an antecedent obligation to part with: 


Now, 
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Now, Sir, I have not the ſhadow of a doubt in 
affirming, that we have no account in ſcripture 
of any fuch obligation being impoſed upon the 
converts to Chriſtianity, either by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, or by his Apoſtles, or by any other au- 
thority : Nay, in the very place. where this 
community of goods is treated of, there is an 
expreſs proof (I know nat how your impartial- 
ity has happened to overlpoh it) to the contra- 
ry. When Peter was about tq mflia an exem- 
plary puniſhment upon Ananias (not for keep- 
ing back a part of the price, as ſome men are 
fond of repreſenting it, but) for his lying and 
hypocriſy, in offering a part of the price of his 
land, as the whole. of it; he ſaid to him, whil/ 
it remained (unſold) was it not thine own and 
after it was fold, was it not in thine own power ? 
From this account it is evident, that Ananias 
was under no obligation to part with his patri- 
mony ; and after he had parted with it, the price 
was in his own power; the Apoſtle would have 
permitted him to retain the whole of it, if he had 
y thought fit ; though he would not permit his 
Prevarication to go unpuniſhed. „ 
You have remarked, that “ the feaſts of love, 

che agapæ, as ey were called, conſtituted a 
very 
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vet pleaſing and eſfential part of public wor- 
hip.“ Leſt any one ſhould from hence be led 
to ſuſpeQ, that theſe feaſts of love, this pleaſing 
part of ing? public worſhip of the primitive 
church, reſembled the unhallowed meetings of 
ſome ren ſeckaries of our on times, 
I will take the liberty to add to your ac- 
count, a ſhort explication of the nature of theſe 
agape. Tertullian, in che -39th/ chapter of his 


Apology, has done it to my hands. The nature 


of our ſupper, fays he, is indicated by its name; 


it is called by word, which, in the Greek lan- 


"guage, ſignifies love. We are not anxious 
about the'expence of the entertainment; fince 
we look' upon tliat as gain, which is expended 
with a pious! purpoſe, in the relief and refreſh- 


ment of all our indigent. The occafion of our 


entertainment being fo honourable, you may 
judge of the manner of its being conducted; it 
confiſts in the diſcharge of religious duties; it 
admits nothing vile, nothing immodeſt. Before 
we ſit down, prayer is made to God. The hun- 
gry eat as much as they deſire, and every one 
drinks as much as can be uſeful to ſober men. 
We ſo feaſt, as men, who have their minds im- 
preſſed with the idea of ſpending the night in 
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the worſhip of God; we ſo converſe, : as men; 
ho are conſcious that the Lord heareth them,” 
&c. Perhaps you may object to this teſtimo- 
ny, in favour of the" innocence of Chriſtian 

meetings, as liable to partiality, becauſe it is 
the teſtimony of a Chriſtian; and you may, per- 
haps, be able to pick out from the writings of 
this Chriſtian, ſomething that looks like a con- 
tradiction of this account : However, I will reſt 
the matter upon this teſtimony for the preſent ; 
forbearing to quote any other Chriſtian writer 
upon the ſubject, as I ſhall, in a future letter, 
produce you a teſtimony fuperior to every ob- 
jection. You ſpeak too of the agapæ, as an e- 
ſential part of the public worſhip ; this is not 
according to your ufual accuracy; for, had 
they been eſſential, the edict of an heathen ma- 
giſtrate would not have been able to put a ſtop 
to them; yet Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, ex- 
preſsly ſays, that the Chriſtfans left them off, 
upon his publiſhing an edi prohibiting aſſem- 
blies; and we know, that in the council of Car- 
thage, in the fourth century, on account of the 
abuſes which attended them, they began to be 
interdicted, and ceaſed almoſt univer nn in the 
fifth. 


1 HAVE 
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L yvave but two obſervations to make uport 
what you have advanced, concerning the ſeve- 
rity of eccleſiaſtical penance ; the firſt .is; that 
even you yourſelf do not deduce its inſtitution 
from the ſcripture ; but from the power, which 
every voluntary ſociety has over its own mem- 
bers ; and therefore, however extravagant, or 
however abſurd ; however oppoſite to the attri- 
butes of a commiſerating God, or the feelings 


of a fallible man, it may be thought; or upon 


whatever trivial occaſion, ſuch as that you men- 
tion, of calumniating a Biſhop, a Preſbyter, or 


even a Deacon, it may have been inflicted; 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles are not anſwerable for it. 
The other is, that it was, of all poſlible expedi- 
ents, the leaſt fitted to accompliſh the end for 
which you think it was introduced, the propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity. The ſight of a peni- 
tent humbled by a public confeſſion, emaci- 
ated by faſting, clothed in ſackcloth, proſ- 
trated at the door of the aſſembly, and implo- 
ring for years together the pardon of his offen- 
ces, and a readmiſſion into the boſom of the 
church, was a much more likely means of deter- 
ring the Pagans from Chriſtian community, than 


the pious liberality you. mention, was of allu- 
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ring them into it. This pious liberality, Sir, 
wodld exhauſt even your elegant powers of de- 
ſcription, before you could exhibit it in the ami- 
able mannet it deſerves; it is derived from 
the new commandment of loving one another; and 
it has ever been the diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtie 
of Chriſtians, as oppoſed to evety other deno- 
mination of men, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. 
In the times of the Apoſtles, and in the firſt ages of 
the church, it ſhewed itſelf in voluntary contri- 
butions for the relief of the poor and che perfe- 
cuted, the infitm and the unfortunate ; as ſoon 
as the church. was permitted to have permanent 
poſſeſſions in land, and acquired the protec- 
tion of the civil power, it exerted itfelf in the 
_ ereQion of hoſpitals of every kind; inſtitutions 

theſe, of charity and humanity, which were for- 
gotten in the laws of Solon and Lycurgus ; and 
for even one example of which, you will, I be- 
lieve, in vain explore the boaſted annals of 
Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, you will think too 
injuriouſly of this liberality, if you look upon 
Us origin as ſuperſtitious ; or upon its applica- 
tion as an artifice of the prieſthood, to ſeduce 
the indigent into the boſom of the church; it 
was the pure and uncorrupted fruit of genuine 
Chriſtianity. . 
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You are much furprized, and not a little 
concerned, that Tacitus, and the younger Pli- 
ny, have ſpoken fo ſlightly of che Chriſtian 


ſyſtem; and that Seneca, and the elder Pliny, 


have not vouchſafed to mention it at all.— 
This difficulty ſeems to have ſtruck others as 


well as yourſelf and I might refer you to 
the concluſion of the ſecond volume of Dr. 


Lardner's ColleQion of ancient Jewiſh and 
Heathen Teſtimonies to the Truth of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, for full ſatisfaftion in this 


point ; but perhaps an obſervation or two 


may be ſufficient to diminiſh your ſurprize. 


 Oz5cvae ſeRaries, of upright morals, when 


they ſeparate themſelves from the religion of 


their country, do not ſpeedily acquire the 
attention of men of letters. The hiſtorians 


are apprehenſive of depreciating the dignity 
of their learned labour, and contaminating 


their ſplendid narration of illuſtrious events, 
by mixing with it a diſguſting detail of re- 


ligious combinations ; and the philoſophers 
are uſually too deeply engaged in abſtratt 
ſcience, or in exploring the infinite- intrica- 


cy of natural appearances, to buſy themſelves 


with what they, perhaps haſtily, eſteem popu- 
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| 82 WATSON ArOLOGY 
lar ſuperſtitions. Hiſtorians and philoſophers 
of no mean reputation, might be mention- 
ed, I believe, who were the contemporaries 
of Luther and the firſt reformers ; and who 
have paſſed over, in negligent or contemptu- 
ous lilenee, their daring and unpopular at- 
fempts to ſhake the ftability of St. Peter's 
Chair. Oppoſition. to the religion of a peo- 
ple muſt become general, before it can de- 
ferve the notice of the civil magiſtrate ; and 
till it does that, it will -moſtly be thought be- 
low the animadverſion of diſtinguiſhed: writers. 
This reniark is peeuliarly applicable to the 
eaſe in point. Fhe firſt Chriffians, as Chriſt 
kad foretold, were hated of all men for his 
name's ſake ; It was the name itſelf, not any 
vices adhering, td the name; which Pliny pu- 
niſhed; and they were every where held ir 
excecding. contempt, till their numbers ex- 
cited the apprehenſion of the ruling powW-/ 
ers. The philoſophers conſidered them as en- 
thuſiaſts, and negleAed' them ; the prieſts op- 
poſed them as innovators, and calumniated 
them; the great overlooked them, the learned de- 
ſpiſed them, and the curious alone, who examined 
to cho foundation of their faith, believed them. 
But 
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Büt he negligence of ſome half dozen EA writers, 
(moſt of them however bear incidental teſtimony 
to the truth of ſeveral facts reſpeting Chriſ- 
tianity) in not relating circumſtantially the 
origin, the progreſs, and the pretenſions of a 
new ſeQ, is a very inſufficient reaſon for 
queſtioning either the evidence of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was built, or the ſuper- | 
natural power by which it was ſupported. 
Tiz Roman hiſtorians, moreoyer, were 
not only culpably incurious concerning the 
Chriſtians ; but unpardonably ignorant of what 
concerned either them, or the Jews: I ſay, un- 
pardanably ignbfant, becauſe the means of in- 
formation were within theif reach; the writings - 
of Moſes were every where to be had in 
Greek ; and the works of Joſephus were pub- 
liſhed, before Tacitus wrote his hiſtory ; and 
yet even Tacitus has fallen into great abſur- 
dity, and ſelf-contradidtion, in his account of 
the jeu; and though Tertullian's zeal car- 
ried him much too far, when he called bim 
Mendaciorum loguaciſſi mus, yet one cannot help 
regretting the little pains he took to acquire 
proper information upon chat ſubje&t. He F 
Aer che name of the Jews by a forced 
„ interpolation 
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interpolation from Mount Ida, in Crete * ; ; 
and he repreſents them as abhorring all kinds 
of images in public worſhip, and yet accuſe? 
them of having placed the image of an aſs 
ih the holy of holies; and prefently after he 
tells us, that Pompey, when he prophaned the 
temple, found the fanQtuary entirely empty. 
Simitar inaccuracies might be noticed in Plu- 
tarch and other writers, who have ſpoken of 
the Jews; and you yourſelf have referred to 
an obſcure paſſage in Suetonins, as offeringa 
proof how ſtrangely the Jews and Chriſtians 
of Rome were confounded with each other. 
Why then ſhould! we think it remarkable, 
that a few celebrated writefs, who looked up- 
on the Chriſtians as an obſcure ſe& of the 
Jews, and upon the Jews as à barbarous 
and deteſted people, whoſe 8 was not 
worth the peruſal; and who were moreover 
engaged in the relation of the great events, which 
either occaſioned or accompanied the ruin of 
their eternal empire; why ſhould we be ſurprized, 
and men . in ſuch e ſub- 


/ 
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jects, 


9 Inclytum i in Creta Idam 8 accolas 1 auc- 


io in barbarum cognomento Judæos vocitari. Tac. Hiſh, 
L. "Os ſub, Tait, 
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z jets, and inſluenced by ſuch inveterate pre- 
judices, | ſhould have left us but ſhort and 
iümperfett deſcriptions of the Chriſtian ſyſtem ? 
, But how ſhall we excuſe, you ſay, the 
ſupine inattention of the Pagan and philoſo- 
phic world, to thoſe evidences, which were - 
preſented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to 
their rea ſon, but to their ſenſes ? “ The 
Jaws: of nature were perpetually Fuſpended 
for the benefit of the church: But the ſages. 
of Greece and Rome turned aſide from the 
awful ſpectacle. —To their ſhame be it ſpoken, 
that they did ſo- and purſuing the ordinary 
occupations of life and ſtudy, appeared uncon- 
ſcious of any alterations in the moral or phy- 
ſical government of the world.“ To this 
objection, I anſwer, in the firſt place, that 
we have no reaſon to believe, that miracles 
ve re performed, as often as philoſaphers deign- 
ed to give their attention to them; or that, at 
the period of time you allude to, the laws 
of nature were perpetually ſuſpended, for the 
benefit of the church. It may be, that not 
one of the few heathen writers, whoſe books | 
have eſcaped the ravages of time, was ever 
Preſent, when a miracle was wrought ; but 
will it follow, becauſe Pliny, or Plutarch, 
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or Galen, or Seneca, or Suetonius, or Taci- 
tus, had never ſeen a miracle, that no miracles 
were ever performed? They indeed were learn- 
ed and obſervant men; and it may he a 
matter of ſurprize to us, that miracles fo ce- 
lebrated, as the friends of Chriſtianity ſup- 
poſe the Chriſtian ones to have been, ſhould 
never have been mentioned by them, though 
they had not ſeen them; and had an Adrian 
or a Veſpaſian been the authors of but a thou- 
ſandth part of the miracles vau have al- 
cribed to the primitive church, more than 
one probably of theſe very hiſtorians, philo- 
Tophers as they were, would have adorned his 
biſtory with a narration of them : For though 
they turned aſide from the awful ſpeQacle of 
the miracles of a poor deſpiſed Apoltle—yet 
they beheld with exulting complacency, and 
have related with unſuſpecting credulity, the 

oſtentatious tricks of a Roman Emperor. It 
was not for want of faith in miraculous events, 
that theſe ſages negleaed the Chriſtian mi- 
nacles, but 187 want of candour, and i impar- 
tial examination. 

I ANSWER, in the ſecond place; that in the 
Akts of the Apollles, We have an account 


of 5 
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Cy 


of a great multitude of Pagans of every con- 


dition of life, who were ſo far from being 
inattentive to the evidences, which were pre- 
ſented by the hand of Omnipotence to their 
' ſenſes, that they contemplated them with re- 
verence and wonder; and forſaking the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors, and all the flattering 
hopes of worldly profit, reputation, and tran- 
quility, adhered with aſtoniſhing reſolution to 
the proſeſſion of Chriſtianity. From the con- 
cluſion of the Akts, till the time in which 
Ffome of the ſages you mention flouriſhed, is 
a very obſcure part of church hiſtory ; yet 
we are certain, that many of the Pagan, and 
ye have ſome reaſon to believe, that not a few 
of the philoſophic world, during that period, 
did not turn aſide from the awful ſpeRacle of mi- 
racles, but ſaw and believed ; and that a few 
others ſhould be found, who probably had never 
ſcen, and therefore would not believe, is ſurely 
no very extraordinary Circumſtance. Why 


ſhould we not anſwer to objeQtions, ſuch as 


theſe, with the boldneſs of St. Jerome; and bid 
Celſus, and Porphyry, and Julian, and their 


followers, learn the illuſtrious charaflers of the 


men, who founded, built up, and adorned the 
G 4 _ Chyiſtian 
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_ Chriſtian church ? * Why ſhould- we not ll. 
them, with Arnobius; of the orators, the gram- 
marians, the rhetoricians, the lawyers, the phy- 
ficians, the philoſophers, 5 who appeared con- 
ſcious of the alterations in the moral and phy ſi- 
cal government of the world; and from that 
| conſciouſneſs, forſook the. ordinary occupa- 
tions of life and ſtudy, and attached themſelves 

to the Chriſtian diſcipline * ? - 985 
I answEs, in the laſt place, t that che miracles 
of Chriſtians were falſely attributed to magic; 
and were for that reaſon thought unworthy the. 
notice of the writers you have referred 
to. Suetonius, i in his life of Nero, calls tho 
A men of a new and magical ſuperſti. 
tion: . I am ſenſible, that you laugh at thoſe 
6 ſagacious commentators, ” who tranſlate the 
original word by mag: cal; and adopting the 
| idea of Nager you think it ought t to be ren- 
6 ; ered 


* Diſcapt Celſius, Porphyxius, Julianus, rabidi ddverſus 
Chriſtum canes, diſcant eorum ſettatores, qui putant Eccle- 
fiam nullos Philoſophos et eloquentes, nullos habuifſe Doc- 
tores; quanti et quales viri eam fundaverint, extruxerint, 

| ornaverintque ; et deſinant ſidem noſtram ruſtice tantum 
implicitatis arguere, ſuamque potius imperitiam a noſcand. 
Jero, Prœ. Lib. de IIluſ. Feel Serp. * 
+ Arnob. Con, Gen. 1 41. 


Verne! + dc kopen diane novæ et mal thee, Ster. 
in Nero. c. 16. | 
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dered miſchievous or pernicious : Unqueſtion- 
ably it frequently has that meaning; with due 
deference, however, to Moſheim and yourſelf, 
: 1 cannot help being of opinion, that in this place, 

as deſcriptive of the Chriſtian religion, it is 
xghtly tranſſated magical. The Theodocian 
Code myſt be my exepſe, for diſſenting from 
ſuch reſpeRable authority; and in it, I conjec- 
| ture, you will find good reafon for being of my 
opinion.* Nar ought any friend to Chriſtian- 
ity to be aſtoniſhed or. alarmed at Suctonius 
applying the word magical to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ; for the miracles wrought by Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, principally conſiſted in alleviating 
the diſtrefles, by curing the obſtinate diſeaſes of 


human kind; and the proper meaning of magic, 


as underſteod by the ancients, is a higher and 


more holy branch of the art of healing. t 


The elder Pliny loſt his life in an eruption of 


; Veſuvius, 


* Clhldzi ac Magi, et cætert quos vulgus maleficos ob 


facinorum magnitudinem appellat. Si quis magus vel 


magiois contaminibus adſuetus, qui malefitus vulgi conſuetu- 
dine nuncupatur. 1x Cod. Theodo. Tit. xvi. : 
I Pliny, {peaking of the origin of magic, ſays, Natam 
rimum e medicina nemo dubitat, ac ſpecie ſalutari irrep- 
| ple velut altiorem ſandtioremque medicinam.— He afterwards 
fays, that it was mixed with mathematical arts; and thus 
magici and mathiematici are joined by Pliny, as maleſci and 


Nagici are in the Theodocian Code. Plin, Nat, Hiſt, Lib. 30, | 
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Veſuvius, about forty-ſeven years after the 
death of Chriſt ; ſome fifteen years before the 
death of Pliny, the Chriſtians were perſecuted 
at Rome for a crime, of which every perſon 
knew them innocent ; but from the deſcription 
which Tacitus gives, of the low eſtimation they 
were held in at that time (for which, however, 
he aſſigns no cauſe; and therefore we may 
reaſonably conjeftture it was the ſame, for which 
the Jews were every where become ſo odious, 
an oppoſition to polytheiſm) and of the extreme 
ſufferings they underwent, we cannot be much 
Furprized, that their name is not to be found in 
the works of Pliny, or of Seneca; the {cR itſelf 
muſt, by Nero's perſecytion, have been almoſt 
deſtroyed in Rome; and it would have been 
uncourtly, not to ſay unſafe, to have noticed an 
order of men, whoſe innacence an Emperor had 
determined to traduce, in order to divert the 
dangerous, but deſerved ſtream of popular cen- 
ture from himſelf. Notwithſtanding this, there 
is a paſſage in the Natural Hiſtory of Pliny, 
which, how much ſoever it may have been over- 
looked, contains, I think, a very ſtrong alluſion 
to the Chriſtians ; and clearly intimates, he had 
heard of their miracles. In ſpeaking concern- 


ing 


* 
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ing the origin of magie, he ſays, — there is alſo 
 ahother faction of magic, derived from the 
Jews, Moſes, and Lotopea, and ſub liſting at 
preſent. *<—The word faftion, does not ill de- 


note the opinion the Romans entertained of 


the religious aſſociations of the ChiMftians ;+ 
and a magical faction implies their pretenſions, 
at leaſt, to the mirachlous gifts of healing; 
andi its deſcending from Moſey, is agcording 
to the cuſtom of the Romans, by which they 
confounded the Chriſtians with the Jews; 
and its being then ſubſiſting, ſeems to have 
A ſtrong reference to the umours Pliny had 
negligently heard reported of the Chriſtians. 
SUBMITTING each of theſe anſwers to your 
cool and candid conſideration; I proceed to 
take notice of another difficulty in your fif- 
teenth chapter, which ſome have thought one 
of the moſt imporkant. 3 in your whole book 
the filence of prafane hiſtorians, concerning 
the 
% Eft et alia magices Bio, 2 Moſe etiamnum et Jer 
Toll Judæis pendens, Plin, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. go, c. 2. 
Edit. Hardu, Dr. Lardner and others have made ſlight 


mention of this paſſage, probably from their reading in 
bad editions Famne Fo etiamnum, a Moſe et Jamne et 
Jotape Judezis pendens. 

Tertullian reckons the ſe& of the Chriſtians, inter li 
citas faclienes. Ap. c. 38. 
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the n darkneſs at en 


ed men are. of of opinion, that eee biſtory i is 
not ſilent upon this Tubjett ; I will, however, 
put their authority for the preſent quite out of 
- the queßion. 1 will neither trouble you with 
the teſtimony of Phlegon, nor with the appeal 
of Tertullian to the public regiſters of the 
Romans ; but meeting you ppon your own 


ground, and granting you every thing you 
deſire, 1 will endeavour, from a fair and can- 


did examination of the hiſtory of this event, 
to ſuggeſt a doubt, at leaſt, to your mind, 
whether this was “the greateſt phenomenon, 

to which the mortal eye has been witneſs, ſince | 
the creation of the globe,” 

Tuis darkneſs js mentioned þy three of the 
four Evangeliſts; St. Matthew thus expreſſes 
himſelf, —now from the fuxth hour there was dark- 
neſs over all the land until the ninth hour ; St. 
Mark ſays,—and when the ſixth hour was come, 
tere was darkneſs over the whole land until the 
ninth noir; St. Luke, and it was about the faxth 
hour, and 3 Was darkneſs over all the earth, 
until the ninth, hour; and the fun was darkened. 
The rec Hvangalills agree, that there was 

| . darkneſs 3 
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Aae and they agree in the extent of the 
darkneſs: For it is the ſame expreſſion in the 
original, which our tranflators have rendered 

earth in Luke, and” land in the two other ac- 
tounts ; : and they agree in the duration of the 
darknefs ; ; it laſted three hotirs:—Luke adds a 
particulaf circumſtance, that the ſun was dark- 
ened. I do not Know, whether this event be 
any where elſe mentioned in ſcripture, ſo that 
our.enquiry can neither be extenſivè nor r diffi 
cult. 

IN poiloſophical propriety of ſpeech, dark- 
neſs c conſiſts in the total abſence of light, and 
admits of no degrees ; however, in the more 
common acceptation of the word, there are de- 
grees of darkneſs, as well as of light; and as 
the Evangeliſts have ſaid nothing, by which the 
particular degree of darkneſs can be determin- 9 
ed, ve have as much reaſon to ſuppoſe it was | Y 

flight, as you have that it was exceſſive; but if 
it was ſlight, though it had extended itſelf over 
the ſurface of the whole globe, the difficulty of We 

its not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca van- 1 5 

ilhes at once, * Do you not perceive, Sir, upon ; 


what 


C The Author of I. Evangile de la Raiſon -is miſtaken in 
Laying, that the 6 peak of a thick darkneys ; and 
| that 
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what a flender foundation this mighty objeAidn 
is graunded ; when we have only 90 put you 
upon proving, that the darkneſs at the cruci: 
fixion was of ſo unuſual 4 nature, #s to have 
Excited the particular attention of all mankind, ; 
or even of thoſe who were witneſfes to it ? But 
I do not mean to deal fo logically with you; 
rather give me leave to ſpare you the trouble 
of your proof, by prov ing, or ſhewing the 
probability at leaſt, of the direct contraryz 
There is a circumſtance mentioned by St. John, 
which ſeems to indicate, that the darkneſs was 
not ſo exceſſive as is generally ſuppoſed ; for it 
ts probable, that during the continuance of the 
| darkneſs, Jeſus ſpoke both to his mother, and 
a> his beloved diſciple, whom he ſaw from the 
croſs ; they were near the croſs ; but the foldiers 
which ſurrounded it, muſt have kept them at 
toc great a diſtance, for Jeſus to have ſeen 
them and known them, had the darkneſs at tho 
crucifixion been exceſſive, like the preter- 
; . 5 natural 


chat mifiake "FR led him into another, into a diſbelief of 
the event, becauſe it has not been mentioned by the writers 
of the times ſes hiſtoriens {the Evengeliſts) orit le front de 
nous dire, qu' a ſa mort la terre a etc couverte d' epaiſſes 
tenebres en plein midi et en pleine lune; comme ſi tous les 
ecrivains de ce tems- la n' auroicnt pas romarqué u un A etrange 
miracle! L'Even, de la Reiſ. p. 99. 1 


* 
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natural darkneſs which God brought upon the 
land of Egypt; for it is expreſsly ſaid, that 
during the continuance of chat darkneſs, they 
ſau not one another. The expreffion in St. 
Luke, the fun was darkened, tends rather to con- 
firm, than to overthrow this reaſoning. I am 
ſenſible, this expreſſion is generally thought 
equivalent to another the fun was eclipſed ;— 
but the Bible is 6pen to us all; and there can 
be no preſumption, in endeavouring to inveſti- 
gate the meaning of ſcripture for ourſelves. 
Luckily for the preſent argumentation, the 
very phraſe of the ſun's being darkened occursy 
in fo many words, in one other place, 
(and in only one) of the New Teſtament; and 
from that place, you may poſſibly fee reaſon to 
imagine, that the darknefs might not, perhaps; 
have been ſo intenſe, as to deſerve the pat- 
ticular notice of the Roman naturaliſts :—And 
he opened the bottomleſs pit, and there aroſe g 
ſmoke out of the pit, as the ſmoke of a great ſuræ 
nace, and the ſun: was darkened,“ and the air, by 
reaſon of the ſmoke of the pit. If we ſhould fays 
that the ſun at the crucifixion was obnubilated, 

| and 
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and darkened by the intervention of clouds, 4 
it is here repreſented to be by the intervens 
tion of a ſmoke, like 'the ſmoke of a fur- 
nace, I do not ſet what you could object 
to our atcount ; but ſuch a phenomenon has 
ſurely no right to be eſteemed the greateſt 
that mortal Eye has ever beheld. I may be 
miſtaken in this interpretation j but I have no 
deſign to miſrepreſent the fact, in order td 
get rid of a difficulty ; the darkneſs may have 
been as intenfe as many commentators have ſup- 
poſed it; but neither they nor you can prove it 
was fo; and I am ſurely under no neceſſity, ; 
upon this occaſion, 6f granting you, out of 
dieference to any commentator, what you ean 
heither prove not render probable. | 
Bur you ſtill perhaps, may think, that the 
darkneſs, by its extent, made up for this de- 
ficiency in point of intenſeneſs. 'The origi - 
nal word, expreſſive of its extent, is ſome- 
times interpreted by the whole earth ; more 
frequently in the New Teſtament, of any lit- 
te portion of the earth; for we read of the 
land of Judah, of the land of Iſrael, of the 
land of Zabulon, and of the land  Nephtha- 
lim; and it may very properly, I conceive, 
be tranſlated | in the place in queſtion by Re- 
* | gion, 


* 
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gion. But why ſhould all the world take no- 
tice of a darkneſs, which extended itſelf for a 
few: miles about, Jeruſalem, and laſted but 
three hours? The Italians, eſpecially, had no 
icaſon to remark the event as fingular ; fince 
they were accuſtomed, at that time, as they. 
are at preſent, to ſee the neighbouring re- 
gions ſo darkened for days together by the 
eruptions of Ætna and Veſuvius, that no man 
could know his neighbour . We learn from 
the ſcripture account, that an earthquake at- 
companied this darkneſs; and a dark cloud- 
ed ſky, I apprehend, very frequently precedes 
an earthquake; but its extent is not great, 
nor is its intenſeneſs exceſſive, nor is the phe- 
nomenon itſelf ſo. unuſual, as not commonly 
to paſs unnoticed in ages of ſcience and hiſtory. 
I fear, I may be liable to miſrepreſentation 
in this place; but I beg it may be obferved, 
that however ſlight in degree, or however. con- 
fined in extent, the darkneſs at the crucifixion. 
may have been, I am of opinion, that the power of 
* 5 God 
© nos autem tenebras cogitemiis tantas, quantæ quon- 
dam eruptione Etnæorum ignium ſinitimas regiones obſcu- 
raviſſe dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo 
agnoſceret. Cic. de Nat. Deo. L. 2.—And Pliny, in de- 
ſcribing the eruption of Veſuvius, which ſuffocated his 


uncle, ſays,— Dies alib!, illic nox omnibus noctibus ni- 
grior denſiorque. | 
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God was as ſupernaturally exerted in its produc- 
tion, and in that of the earthquake which ac- 
companied it, as in the- opening of the graves, 
and the reſurrection of the ſaints, which: follows 
ed the reſurrection of Chriſt. *- a 
In another place; you ſeem nat to believe 
« that Pontius Pilate, informed the emperor 
of the unjuſt ſentence of death, which he: had 
pronounced againſt an innocent perſon :” And 
the ſame reaſon which made him ſilent as to 
the death, ought, one would ſuppoſe; to have 
made him ſilent as to the miraculous events, 
which accompanied it: And if Pilate, in his diſ- 


patches to the emperor, tranſmitted no account 


ofthe darkneſs (how: great ſoever you ſuppoſe it 
to have been) which happened in a diſtant pro- 
vince; I cannot apprehend, that the report of it 
| could have ever gained ſuch credit at Rome, as to 
induce either Pliny or Seneca to mention it 
* an 8 fad. 5 | 
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MEAN not to yo you, 
long, — my "remarks upon your ſixteenth 
| chapter; for in a ſhort Apology for Chriſtiani- 
ty, it cannot be expected that I ſhould apolo- 
gize at length, for the indiſcretions of the firſt 


Chriſtians. Nor have 1 any. diſpoſition to reap. 


a malicious pleaſure, from exaggerating, what 


you have had ſo much goadnatured pleaſure i in 


extenuating, che truculent barbarity of their 
| Roman perſecutors. | 
M. os VorTairE has embraced every. op- 


portunity of contraſting the perſecuting temper 


of the Chriſtians with the mild tolerance Of the 
ancient heathens; and I never read a page of his 
upon this ſubjett, without thinking Chriſtianity 
materially, if not intentionally, obliged to him, 


for his endeavour' to depreſs the lofty ſpirit of 
religious bigotry, I may with juſtice pay the 


fame amen to you; and I do it with fin- 
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cerity;; heartily wiſhing, that in the proſecution 
' . of yout work, you may render every ſpecies of 
intolerance univerſally deteſtable. There is no 
reaſon why you ſhould -abate the aſperity of 
your invective; ſince no one can ſuſpe you 
of a deſign to traduce Chriſtianity, under the 
_ guiſe of a zeal againſt perſecution; or if any 
one ſhould be ſo ſimple, he need but open the 
Goſpel to be convinced, that ſuch a {cheme i is 
00 palpably abſurd, to have ever entered the 
head of any ſenſible and impartial man. 

Iwisn, for the credit of human nature, chat 
I could find reaſon to agree with you, in what 
you have ſaid. of the univerſal toleration of 
Polythoiſm ; ofthe mild indifference of antiqui- 
ty ; of the Roman Princes beholding, without 
concern, a thouſand forms of religion ſubſiſting 
in peace under their gentle way.“ But there are 
ſome paſſages i in the Roman hiſtory, which make 
me heſitate at leaſt in this point; and almoſt induce 
me to believe, that the Romans were exceed- 
ingly jealous of all foreign religions, whether 
they were accompanied with immoral manners 
or not. 5 : 

IT was the Roman cuſtom, indeed; to invite the 
tutelary g gods of the nations, which they intended 


ys tower 
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to ſubdue, to abandon their charge; and to 
promiſe them the ſame, or even-a more arguſt 
worſhip, in the city of Rome; “ and their tri- 
umphs were graced as mueh with the exhibition 
of their captive gods, as with the leſs humane 


one of their captive kings. + - But this euſtom, 


though it filled the city with hundreds of gods 
of every country, denomination and quality, 
cannot be brought as a proof of Roman tolera- 
tion ; it may indicate the exceſs of their vanity, 
the extent of their ſuperſtition,” or the refine- 
ment of their policy; but it ean never ſhew, 


that the religion of individuals, when it differ- 


ed from publie wiſdom, was either connived at 
as a matter of indifference, or tolerated as an 
inalienable right of human nature. bo 1 
_Uyron another occaſion, you, Sir, have re- 
ferred to Livy, as relating the introduction and 
ſuppreffion of the rites of Bacchus; and in 
that very place we find him confeſſing, that the 


prohibiting all foreign religions, and the abol- 
154 f, H iat 


In oppugnationibus, ante omnia ſolitum a Romanis 
Sacerdotibus evocari Deum, cujus in tutela id oppidum eſ- 
ſet ; promittique illi eundem, aut ampliorem apud Roma- 
nos eultum. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 38, C. iv. 6 
1 Roma triumphantis quotiens Dueis inclita currum 
Plauſibus excepit, totiens altaria Divum _ | 
Addidit ſpoliis ſibimet nova numina fecit. Pruden, 
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 Mbing every. mode of Wenider which differed 
from the Roman mode, was a buſineſs freguent- 
ly.entruſted-by*theiranceſtors:tothe:care of ithe 
proper-magiſtrates; arch he gives chis reaſon for 
the procedure, That nothing could contribute 
more effectually to che ruin of religion, than 
che ſaerifieing after an external rite, and not 
| after the manner mſtitutedbytheir-fathers.*_ 
13 Nor ' thirty. years before this event, ep. 
cor, in conformity to -a deeree of the Senate, 
had iſſued an edit cat no one ſhould ꝓreſume 
to ſacrifies in any publie place aſter ainow-/or 
foreign manner. And in a ſtill more entf 
period, the Ediles had been commanded te 
take care, that no «gods were worſhipped, ex- 
eee unn gods 
5 | 56) | were 


10 . — paſrum omni Skate 1 ego tum n off 
magiftratibusdaturm, ut ſacra — — ſacri- 
ficulos vate ſque foro, circa, urbe prohiberent? uaticinos 
libros congutrerent comburerentque ? omnem Iiſciplinam ſa- 
_ erificandi, ane more Romano, — Judi- 

cabant enim prudentiſſimi viri omnis divini humanique 
Juris, nihil” i ale e diſfolvendereligionis eſſe, quam ubi non 
patrio, ſed externo ritu ſacrificaretur. Liv. . e = 
oO NS, nv 1 

+ Ut: quicumque libros: . aut artem 
ſacrificandi conſcriptam haberet, eos libros omnes litefaſ- 

que ad ſe ante Ralendas Apriles deferret: neu quis in r pub- 


lico'ſacrove'loco,- novo aut externo ritu larrificaret, Dir, 
L XXV. . vt, f | 4 7 
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were worſhipped after no manner, but the el. 


tabliſned manner of the country. n 


Bur to come neater to the times of which 


you are writing. In Dion Caſſius you may 


meet with a great tourtier, one of the interior 


cabinet, and a poliſhed ſtateſman, in a ſet 


ſpeech, upon the moſt momentous ſubjeQ, ex- 
preſſing himſelf to the Emperor, in a manner 


agreeable enough to the praktice of antiquity, 
bur utterly inconfiſtent- with the moſt remote 


idea of religious toleration. The ſpeech al- 


luded to contains, I confeſs it, nothing more 
than the advice of an individual; but it ought 
to be remembered, that that individual was 


Mæcenas, that the advice was given to Auguſ - 


tus, and that the occaſion of giving it was no 
leſs important than the ſettling the form of the 
Roman government. He recommends it to 
Ceſar, to worſhip the gods himſelf, according 


to the eſtabliſhed form; and to Force all others 
to do the ſame; and to-hate and to puniſh: all 
thoſe who ſhould MEE: to introduce foreign | 


n religions; ; 


* Datum _ 8 Edüllbus, ut ie dp ere e 
ne qui, niſi Romani Dii 2 quo ali more, Pp N 
5 elender, Liv. *. We, \ C. 30, 112 : 
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religions: 1 Nay, he bids him, in the ſame- 
place, have an eye upon the philoſophers alſo; 
ſo that free thinking, free ſpeaking, at leaſt, 
upon. religious matters, was not quite. fo ſafe 
under the gentle ſway of the Roman princes, | 
as, thank God, it is under the much more gen- 
tle government of our own. 

lx the Edi of Toleration publiſhed. by 
| Galerius, after ſix years unremitted perſecution 
of the. Chriſtians, ve perceive his motive 
for | perſecution. to have been the ſame : 
with that which had influenced. the. condu@ 
oß the more ancient Romans, an abhorrence of 
all innovations in religion. You have favour- 
ed us with the tranſlation of this ediQ, in which 
he ſays— we were particularly,  defirous of 
PREP eren into the way of reaſon _ and na- 
ture,” ad bonds mentes (a good pretence this 
for a Polytheiſtic perſecutor) « the, deluded: 
Chriſtians, who. had renounced the religion 

and. ceremonies inſtituted by their fathers 

this is the preciſe language of Livy, deſerib- 
ing a perſecution of a foreign religion three 
hundred years belorg,. urhe erat nec ſacrifi- 


cantium 
1 


4 Tavra Te ere marie, » a TICOTETL TO jab) 1 Wart mara: 
auros Ts orCov, xa ra ra wargiæ, ua TOYS WNAOYS TH R 
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bantrum nec preeantium Deos patrio more. 


And the very expedient of forcing the Chri- 


| tians to deliver up their religious books, - 


which was practiſed in this perſecution; and 
which Moſheim attributes to the advice of 


Hieroeles, and you to that of the philoſo- 


phers of thoſe times, feems clear to me, 


from: the places in Livy before quoted, to 


have been nothing but an old piece of ſtate 


policy, to which the Romans had recourſe, 


as often as they apprehended their anne, 
ed religion to be in any danger. 
In the preamble of the letter of toleration, 


which the emperor Maximin reluctantly wrote 


to Sabinus about a year after the publica- 
tion of Galerius' Edict, there is a plain avow- 


al of the reaſons, which induced Galerius and 
Diocletian to commenee their perſecution; 
they had ſeen the. temples of the gods for- 1 


faken, and were determined by the ſeverity 


* 


of puniſhment to reclaim men to their wor- 
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vun ran * Euſeb. Lib, ix. C: 4. | 


1 Mort, e ptem-recommendel wy Me 
Aa 26f forcing every perfon to be of the 
Emperors religion, and of hating and puniſh- 
ing every Alifioy ator, contained no new doc- 
tine; it was torreſpondent to the practice 
Gf the Roman ſenate, in the moſt illuſtrious 
times of the republit; and ſeems to have been 
generally adopted by the emperors, in their 
treatment ef Chriſtians, whilſt they themſelves 
were Pagans; and in their treatment of Pa- 
Bans, after they themfelves became Chrif- 
tians; and if any one mould be willing to 
derive thoſe laws againſt Heretics (which 
Are ſo horrent from the mild ſpirit of the 
_ "goſpthiand' ſo feproachful to the Roman Code) 
trem the blind adberence of the Chriſti 
perors to the intolerant policy of their Pa- 
gan predeceſſors, fomething,” I think, might 

We produced in ſupport of his conjetture: 

Ber 1 am ſorry tochave ſaid ſo much up- 
on uch a ſubjett. In erideavouring/ to pif- 
late the ſeverity. of the Romans towards the 

_Ubriſtians, you have remarked, % it was in 

Wap, that. .the oppreſſed believer aſſerted the 
* ec righis of conſcience, and private 
| ent. 255, Though his ſituation might . % ? 
1 eite the pity, his * could never reach | 
| the 
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che underſtanding either of the whilobogkie, 
or of the-believing-part of the Pagan world.“ 
How Uis this, Sir? are the arguments for li- 
berty of : conſcience ſo exceedingly incon- 
<luſive, tat you think them incapable ef reach- 


ing the underſtanding, even of-pliloſophers? 


A -captious adverfary would embrace with 
avidity che opportunity this paſſage affords 
him, of blotting your character with the 'odious 
Rain of being a perſecutor; a ſtain, which 
"ho. learning can wipe out, "which no genius 
or ability can render amiable. I am far from 
entertaining ſuch an opinion of your princi- 
ples; but this concluſton "ſeems fairly de- 
ducible from what you have ſaid, Atliat the 


minds of the Pagans were fo 'pre-occupiet 


with the notions of foreing, and hating,” and pu- 


nifhing 'thofe, "who differed from chem im 


religion, that arguments for the inalienable 


Tights of conſcience, which volild have con- | 
vinced yourſelf and every philoſopher in Eu- 


rope, and ſtaggered the refolution of an in- 
-quiſir itor, were incapable of reaching — 
derſtandings, or miking any impreſſion 


dheir bearts; and you might, abe u | 
* A --*ak vourcat Tome g in the in⸗ 
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veſtigation of the motives, which induced the 
| Roman emperors to perſecute, and the Rol 
man people to hate the Chriſtians, if you 
had not overlooked the true one, and adopt- 
ed with too great facility the erroneous 
idea of the extreme tolerance of Pagan Rome. 
j Tun Chriſtians, you obſerve, were accuf- 
ed of atheiſm :—And it muſt be owned, that 
they were the greateſt of all atheiſts, in the opi- 
nion of the polytheiſts ;- for, inſtead of He- 
Had's thirty thouſand gods, they, could not 
| be brought; to acknowledge above one; and 
even that one they refuſed, at the hazard of 
their lives, to blaſpheme with the appellation 
of Jupiter. Bui is it not ſome what lingular, 
that the pretenſions of the Chriſtians to a con- 
ſtant intercourſe with ſuperior beings, in the 
working of miracles, ſhould have been. a prin- 
.cipal cauſe. of converting to their faith; thoſe 
who. hranded them with e eee of 
25 aha were ccni too 2 3 a. 
| gerows. conſpiracies againſt che ſtate :—This 
accuſation, you own, was as unjuſt as be 
preceding ; 8. but, there ſeems. to have been a 
5 e hardſhip 3 in the fituation. of the Chpif- 


tians; 5 
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tians ; ſince the very ſame men, who thought 
55 them dangerous to the ſtate, on account of 
their conſpiracies ; condemned them, as you- * 
have obſerved, for not interferihg in its con- 
cerns; for their criminal di ſregard to the bus 
lineſs of war and government; and for their 
entertaining doArines, which were ſuppoſed 
„to prohibit. them from aſſuming the cha- 
rafter of ſoldiers, of magiſtrates, and of | 
princes :” Men, ſuch as theſe, Win Me 
made but poor conſpirators. eee 
Tux were accuſed, laſtly, of the moſt 
horrid- crimes This accuſation, it is con 
fefſed, was mere calumny; yet, as calumny 
is generally more extenſive in its influence 
than truth, perhaps this calumny might bes 
more powerful in ſtopping the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, than the virtues of the Chriſtians 
were in promoting it: And, in truth, Ori- 
gen obſerves, that the Chriſtians, on account 
of the crimes which were maliciouſly laid to 
their charge, were held in ſuch abhorrence, 
that no one would ſo much as ſpeak to them. 
It may be worth while to remark from him, 
that -the Jews, in the very beginning of Chrif- 
| , were the authors of all - thoſe calum- 


nies, 
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delight in urging againft the Chriſtians, and | 
-whict you have mentioned with ſuck great 
I is no improhable ſuppoſition,” that the 
elandeſtine manner, in which the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Jews and Gentiles obliged the 
Chriſtians 10 celebrate their Euchariſt, toge- 
ber with the expreſſions of eating the body, 
and drink ing the blood of Chriſt, which were 
uſed in its inſtitution, and the cuſtom of im- 
parting a kiſs of charity to each other, and 
of calling each other by the appellations of 
brother and  fiſter,+- gave occaſions to their 
enemies to invent, and induced careleſs ob- 
ſervers to believe, all the odious things which 
were ſaid againſt the Chriſtians. 


4 


| ; Foo 
* Videtur mihi feciſſe idem Celſus, quod e 
- fub Chriſtianiſmi initium errorem ſparſere, quaſi ejus ſecs 
t homines mactati pueri veſcerentur carnibus; et quod, 
- quoties eis libeat operam dare occultis libidinibus, extinc- 
to lumine conſtupret, quam quiſque naftus fuerit. Quæ 
fualſa et iniqua opinio dudum valde multos a religions. 
noſtra alienos tenuit ; perſuaſos, quod tales ſint Chriſtia- 
ni; et ad hoc temporis nonullos fallit : quia ea de cau- 
fa Chriſtianos averſantur, ut nec ſimplex colloquium 
| ® cum eis habere velint. Orig. con, Cel: Lib. vie, 
I The Romans uſed theſe expreſſions in ſo impure a. 
ſenſe, that Martial calls them, Nomina nequiora, Lig. 
II. Epig. iv. 85 els a5 
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- Yoo hays: diſplayed! at length, in expreſſive 
. the accuſations: of the enemies of 
Phriſtianity ;- and you have told us of the 
| Imprudent- defence, by which the Chriſkians 
vindicated the purity of their morals; and 
you have huddled up in a fhoet note (which 
many a reader will never * the teſtimony 
of Pliny to their innocence; permit me to 
tt he Chriſtians à little Juſtice, by 8 
e in their caufe the whole truth. 
Brrwzrx fevemy and eighty years oY 
the death of Chriſt, Pliny had occaſion to con- 
fult the emperor Trajan, concerning the man- 
ner in which he ſhould treat the Chriſtians; 
it ſeems as if there had been judicial pro- 
ceedings againſt them, though Pliny had ne- 
ver happened to attend any of them. He 
knew, indeed, that men were to be puniſh- 
ed for being Chriſtians, or he would not, as 
a ſenſible magiſtrate, have received the at- 
cufations of legal, much leſs of illegal anony- 
mous informers againſt them; nor would he, 
before he wrote to the emperor, bave put 
to death thoſe, whom his threats could not 
hinder from perſevering in their conſeſſlon, 
that they were Chriſtians. His harſh manner 
| | | of 
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of proceeding © in an office the. moſt re- 3 
pugnant to his humanity,” had made many : 
apoſtati ze from their profeſſion; perſons of this 
complexion, were well fitted to inform him 
of every thing they knew. cancerning the 
Chriſtians; accordingly be examined them; 
but not one of them accuſed the Chriſtians 
of any other crime, than of praying ta Chriſt, 
as to ſome God, and af binding themſelves 
by an oath, not to be guilty of any wicked. 
| neſs. Not contented with this information, 
he put two maid ſervants, which were call, 
ed miniſters, to the torture; but even the 
rack could not extort from the imbecility 
of the ſex 4 confeſſion of any crime, any 
account. different from that which the apoſ- 
tates had voluntarily given; not a word do 
we” find of their feaſting upon turdered in- . 
fants, or of their mixing in inceſtuous com- 
merce. After all his pains, Pliny pronounced 
the meal of the Chriſtians. 10 be promiſcuous 
and innocent: Perſons of both Texes, of all 
ages, and of every. condition, aſſembled pro- 
miſcuouſly together: There was nothing for 
chaſtity to bluſh at, or for Humanity to ſhud- 
der at, in theſe. meetings ; there was no ſe- 
| cret 
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bret initiation of proſelytes by abhorred rites; 
But they eat a promiſcuous meal in Chriſ- ' 
tian charity; and with the moſt perfect ino - 
cence. * e 1s an wr Bee ny 
WnuarEzVEn faults, then, the Chriſtians may 
have been guilty. of in after times; though 
you could produce to us a thoiſand ambi- 
tious prelates of Carthage, or ſenſual ones of 
Antioch, and blot ten thouſand pages with. the: 
impurities of ine Chtiſtian clergy ; yet at this 
period, whilſt the memory of - Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles was freſh, in their minds; or, in the 
more emphatic language of Jerome, “ whilſt, 
the blood of our Lord was warm, and recent 
faith was fervent in the believers ;“ we have. 
the greateſt reaſon to conclude, that they were 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for the - probity and 
the purity of their lives. Had there been 
but a ſhadow of a crime in their aſſemblies, 
| VVV 


=> 


„ affirmabant autem; hanc fuifſe ſummam vel cul- 
pz ſux, vel erroris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lu- 
cem convenire: carmenque Chriſto, quaſi. Deo, dicere 
ſecum invicem: ſeque ſacramento non in feclus aliquod 
obſtringere, ſed ne + Leek ne latrocinia, ne adulteria com- 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati ab- 
.negarent : quibus peraftis, morem ſibi diſcedendi fuiſſe, 
rurſuſque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiſcuum ta- 
men, et innoxium. Plin, Epiſ. xevii. Lib, xk. 
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it muſt. have been detefted by the induſtri- 
ogs ſearch of the intelligent Pliny ; and itis 
a matter of real ſurprize, that no one of the 
apoſtates thought of paying court to the go- 
vernor, by a falfe teſtimony ; eſpecially, as the 
apoſtacy ſeems to have been exceeding gene< 
ral; fince the temples, which had been al- 
: moſt deſeried, began again to be frequent- 
ed; and the victims, for which a little time 
before ſcarce a purchaſer was to be found, 
began again every where, to be bgught up- 
This, Sir, is a valuable. teſtimony. in our 
fayaur ; ; it is not that of a declaiming apo- 
logiſt, of a deluding prieſt, or of a deluded 
martyr, of an orthodox biſhop, or of any 
e of the moſt pious of men,” the Chriſtians ; 
Hut it is that of a Roman magiſtrate, philo< 
fopher, and lawyer; who cannot be ſyppoſee 
to have wanted inclination. to dete@, the im- 
moralities, or the eomſpiracies of the Chriſ- 
tians ; ſince, in his treatment of them, he had 
ſtretched the authority of bis office, and vio- 
lated, alike the laws of a country, and of 
humanity. 
Wirn 1 near 1 will 3 my 
remarks; for 1 have no diſpoſition to black- 
5 | en 
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en the character you have given of Nero; 
or to leſſen the humanity af the Roman ma- 
giſtrates; or to magnify the number of Chriſ- 
tians, or of martyrs; or to undertake the 
defence of a few fanatics, who by their in- 
judicious zeal brought ruin upon themſelves, 
and diſgrate upon their profeſſion. I may = 
not probably have convinced you, that you 
are wrong in any thing, which you have ad- 
| yanced; or that the authors you have quot= 
dd, will not ſupport you in the inferences 
vou have drawn from their works; or that 
Chriſtianity ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 
its | eorruptions; yet I may, perhaps, have 
had the good fortune to leſſen, in the minds 
of others, ſome of that diſlike to the Chriſ- 
tian religion, which the peruſal of your book 
had unhappily excited. I have touched but 
upon general topics; for I ſhould have wea- 
ried out your patience, to ſay nothing of my 
readers', or my own, had I enlarged upon 
every thing in which I difſent from you; and 
a minute examination of your work would, 
moreover, have had the appearance of a cap- 
tious diſpoſition to deſcend into illiberal per- 
ſonalities; and might have produced a cer- 
I 2 | tain 
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tain acrimony of fentiment or expreſſion, 
which may be ſerviceable in ſupplying the 

place of argument, or adding a zeſt to a dull 
compoſition; but has nothing to do vith the 
inveſtigation of truth. Sorry ſhall I be, if 
what I have written; ſhould give the leaſt 
interruption to the profecution of the great 
work, in which you are gngaged;'the world 
is now poſlefled of the opinion of us both, 
upon the ſubjec in queſtion; and it may; 
perhaps, be proper for us both to leave it 
in this ſtate; I ſay not this, from any back- 


wardneſs to; acknowledge: my miſtakes, when 
T am convinced that I am in an error; but 


to expreſs che almoſt; infuperable reluQance, | 
which I feel to the bandying - abuſive argu- 
ment, in public controverſy: It is not, in good. 
truth, a difficult taſk, to-chaſtiſe the froward 

petulance of thoſe, . who miſtake perſonal in- 

vective for reaſoning, and clumſy banter for 
ingenuity ; but it is. a dirty buſineſs at beſts 
and ſhould never be undertaken by a man 
of any temper,” except when the intereſts of 
truth may ſuffer by his neglect. Nothing of 
this nature, I am ſenſible, is to be expectech 
krom you; and if any thing of the kind has 

happened 
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happened to eſcape myſelf, I hereby diſclaim 
the intention of ſaying 15 ae an wiſh 
1 unſaid. 0 

Witt you permit me, Sir, through. this 
channel (I may not, perhaps, have another 
ſo good opportunity of doing it) to addreſs 
a few words? not to yourſelf, but to a ſet 
of men, who diſturb all ſerious company with 
their profane declamation againſt Chriſtiani- 
ty ; and ho having picked up in their tra- 
| vels, or the writings of the deiſts, a few flim- 
ſy objeftions, infeQ with their ignorant and 
irreverent ridicule the 3 ingenuous minds of the 
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Surrosz the mighty OY accompliliied, 
the croſs trampled upon, Chriſtianity every 
where proſcribed, and the. religion of Nature 
once more become the religion of Europe ; ; 
what advantage will you have derived fo your 
country, or to yourſelves, from the exchange? 
I know your anſwer you will have freed the 
world from the hypoeriſy of Prieſts, and the ty- 
ranny of Superſtition.—No ; you forget that 
Lycurgus, and Numa, and Odin, ang Mango- 
Copac, and all the great legiſlators of ancient and 
modern ſtory, have been of opinion, that the 
affairs of civil ſociety could not well be con- 
duQted without jome religion; you muſt of ne- 
ceſſity introduce a prieſthood, with, probably, 
as much hypocriſy; a religion, with, aſſuredly, 
more ſuperſtition, than that which you now re- 
| probate withſuch indecent and 11 grounded con- 
tempt. But I will tell you from what you will 
have freed the world; you will have freed it 
from its abhorrence of vice,and from ev ery pow- 
N erke 
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. Eiful incentive to virtue ; you will, with the 
religion, have brought back the depraved mo- 
rality of Paganiſm ; ; you will have robbed man- 
kind of their firm aſſurance of another life; 
and thereby you will have deſpoiled them of 
their patience, of their humility, of their charity, 


of their chaſtity, of all thoſe mild and filent vir- 
tues, which (however deſpicable they may ap- 


pear in your eyes) are the only ones which meli- 


orate and ſublime our nature ; which Paganiſm 
never knew, which ſpring from Chriſtianity 
alone, which do or might conſtitute our com- 
fort in this life, and without the poſſeſſion of 
which, another life, if after all there ſhould hap. 
Pen! to be one, muſt (unleſs a miracle be exerted 

in the alteration of our diſpoſition) be more 
vicious and more miſerable than this is. 
PERHAPS you will contend, that the univerſal 
right of reaſon, that the truth and fitneſs of 
things, are of themſelves ſufficient to exalt the 
nature, and regulate the manners of mankind. 
Shall we never have done with this groundleſs 
commendation of natural law ? Look into the 
firſt chapter of Paul's Epiltle to the Romans, 
and you will ſee the extent of 1 its influence over 
the Gentiles of thoſe days ; or if you diſlike 
I 4 | Paul's 
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| Paul' s authority, and the manners of antiquity, 
look into the more admired accounts of mo. 
dern Voyagers.; 3 and examine its influence over 
che Pagans of our own times, over the ſenſual 
Inhabitants of Otahitè, aver the Cannibals of 
New Zealand, or the remorſeleſs Sayages of 
America. But theſe men are Barbarians.— 
Your law of nature, notwithſtanding, extends 
even to them But they have miſuſed their 
reaſon —they have then the more need of, and 
would be the more thankful for that revelation, . 
which vou, with an ignorant and faſtidious ſelf- 
ſufficieney, deem uſeleſs —But, they might of | 
themſelves, if they thought fit, become wiſe and 
virtuous.—1 anſwer with Cicero, ut nihil in- 
5 tereſt, utrum nemo valeat, ay nemo valere beit; 3 
Fe non intelligo quid inter at, ulrum nemo oy t ſai. 
ens, an nemo e poſſit. 90 | 
_Trzsz however, you will. think, are extraor- 
| dinary inſtances ; and that we ought not from 
-theſe; to take our meaſure of the excellency of 
the law of nature; but rather from the civilized 
ſtates of China and Japan, or from the nations 
which flouriſhed in learning and in arts, before 
Chriſtianity was heard of inthe world. You mean 
to ſay, that by "=o law of nature, which you'are 
7 | | AS defirous | 
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deſirous of ſubſtituting in the room of the gol: 
pel, you do not underſtand thoſe rules of con: 
duct, which an individual, abſtraded from the 
community, and deprived of the inſtitution of 
mankind, could excogitate for himſelf; but 
ſuch a ſyſtem of precepts, as the moſt enlighten- 
ed men of the moſt enlightened ages have re; 
commended to our obſervance, Where do you 
_ find this ſyſtem? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of Stobzus, or the Scythian, Anacharſis, 
nor in thoſe of Plato, or Cicero, nor in thoſe of 
the Emperor Antoninus, or the ſlave Epidtetus ; :; 
for we are perſuaded, that the moſt animated 
conſiderations of the g and the hone/tum, of 
the beauty of virtue, and the fitneſs of things, 
are not able to furniſh, even a Brutus himſelf, 
with permanent principles of aftion ; much teſs 
are they able to purify the polluted receſſes of ER 
vitiated heart, to curh the irregularity of appe; 
tite, or reſtrain the impetuoſity of paſſion i in 
common men. If you order us to examine the 
works of Grotius, or Puffendorf, of Burla- 
maqui, or Hutchinſon, for what you underſtand 
by the law of nature ; we apprehend that you 
are in a great error, in tak ing your notiong of 
patural law, as diſcoverable by natural reaſon, 
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ſtom the elegant ſyſtems of it, which have been 
drawn up by Chriſtian Philoſophers; ſifice they 
have all laid their foundations; either tacitly or 
expreſsly, upon a principle derived from reve- 
lation, a thorough knowledge of the Being 
and attributes of God; and even thoſe amongſt 
yourſelves, wha rejekting Chriſtianity ſtill con- 
finue Theiſts, are indebted to revelation (whe-. 
ther you are either aware of, or diſpoſed to ac- 
knowledge the debt, on not) for thoſe ſublime 
fpectlations | concerning the Deity, which you 
have fondly attributed to the excellency of your. 
own unaſſiſted reaſon. If you would know the 
real genius of natural law, and how far it can 
proceed. in the inveſtigation or enforcement of 
Moral duties; 3 you muſt conſult the manners and. 
the writings of thoſe, who, have never heard of 
Either the Jewiſh or the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
or of thoſe other manifeſtations of himſelf, 
which | God youchfafed to Adam and to the Pa- 
triarchs, before and after the flood, It would 
-be difficult perhaps any where, to find a people 
entirely deſtitute of traditionary notices con 
cerning a. Deity, and. of traditionary fears or ex- 
pedations of anotherlife; andthe morals of man. 
Ed may have, perhaps, been no where quite ſo 

abandoned 
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abandoned as they und hays been had they 
been left wholly to themſelves in theſe points: 
However, it is a truth, which cannot be denied, 
how much ſbevef it may be lamented, that 
though the generality of mankind/have always 
had ſome faint conceptions of God, and his. 
providence ; yet they have been always greatly 
inefficagiouy i in the production of good morality, 
and highly derogatory to his nature, amongſt 
all the people of the earth, except the 
Jevs and Chriſtians ; and ſome. may per- 
haps he deſirous of excepting the Mahometans, 
who derive all that i is good 1 in thejr Koran from, 

Chriſtianity. : ; 
Tux laws concerning 1 1 and the repari- 
tion of damages, concerning the ſecurity of pro- 
perty, and the performance of contracts; con- 
cerning, in ſhort, whatever affefts the well- 
being of civil ſociety, have been every where 
underſtood with. ſufficient precifion ; | and if 
you chooſe to ſtile Juſlinian' s Code, a rr of 
natural law, though you will err againſt pro- 
priety of ſpeech, yet you are fo far in the right, 
that natural reaſon diſcovered, and the depra- 
vity of human nature compelled human kind, to 
W BY: Prophy ſanttions the laws therein 
contained; 


contained; ; and you will have moreover Car- 
| nentles;vig* mean Philoſopher, on your fide; 
who Knew of no law.of nature, different from 
chat which men hal inſtituted for their common 
utility; and which was various according to 
the manners of men in different climates, and 
changeable wich a change of times in the fame. 
And, i in truth, in all countries where Paganiſm 
bas been the eſtabliſhed religion, though 4 phi- : 
loſopher- may now and then have ſtepped be- 
yond the paltry preſcript of civil juriſprudence, 
in his purſuit of virtue ; yet the bulk of man- 
| kind have ever been contented with that ſcanty 
pittance of morality, which enabled them to ef- 
cape the laſh of civil puniſhment : * call it 4 
ſcanty pittance ;. becauſe. a man may be intem= 
perate, iniquitous, impious, a thouſand ways a 
pr ofl igate and a villain, and yet elude the cog- 
nizance, and avoid the puniſhment of civil laws. 
Ian ſenſible, you will be ready to fay, what 
is all this to the purpoſe ? though the bulk of 
mankind may never be able to inveſtigate the 
laws of natural religion, nor diſpoſed to revert. 
ence their ſanctions when inveſti gated by others, 
nor folicitous about any other ſtandard of moral 
Le 55 than civil legifſation ; yet the incon- 
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veniences which may attend the extirpation. of 
_ Chriſtianity, can be no proof of its .truth, zl 
have. not produced. them, as a proof of its truthʒ 
but they are a ſtrong and, concluſive proof, if 
not of its truth, at leaſt of its utility ; and the 
conſideration of its utility, may be a motive to 
yourſelves for examining, whether it may not 
chance to be true ; ; and It ought to be a reaſon 
with every good citizen, and with every man of, 
found judgment, to keep his opinions to him- 
ſelf, if from any particu! ar circumſtances in his 
ſtudies, or irt his education, he ſhould have ibe 
misfortune | to think that it 1 is not true. If you 
can diſcover to the riſing generation a a better 
religion than the Chriſtian, one that will more. 
effeQuilly | animate their hopes, and ſubdue” 
thelr paſſions; make them' better men or better | 
members of ſociety, we importune vou to pub- 
li it for their ad aitage ; 3 but till you, can do 
that, we beg of you not to give the reins to their 
paſſions, by inflifling into their unfulpicious 
minds your pernicious prejudices : Even now, 
men ſeruple | not, by their lawleſs laſt, to ruin. 
the repoſe of private families, and to fix a ſtain 
of infamy upon the nobleſt : Even! now, they i 
YOu? Mw i Ukeing 99 7 Aa murderous arm 
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againd/ihe life ofithbir friend, or b dei 
burn; as often as the fever of inteniperance ſtim- 
ulates their reſentment; or the ſatiety of an uſe- 
teſs life excites their deſpondeney : Even now, 
uhilſt we are perſuaded of a teſurreQion from 
the dead, and of a judgment to come, we find it 
difficult enough to reſiſt the ſolititations of ſenſey 
and to efcape unſpotted from the licentious 
manners of the world: But what will become 
of our virtue, what of the conſequent peace 
aud happineſs of ſociety, if you. perſuade us, 
that there are no ſuch things ? in two words,. 
vou may ruin yourſelves by your attempt, and 
you will certainly ruin your e by your 
fuccels. „ 82 

Bur the danfdcrition of ha det of —_ 
| def ign, is not the only one, which ſhquld induce _ 
vou to abandon it; the argument a tuto ought 
to be watily managed, or it may tend to the 
filencing our oppoſitton to any ſyſtem of ſuper- 
Kition which has had the good fortune to be 
fanctiſied by public authority ; it is, indeed, 
able to no objection i in the preſent caſe ; we. 
do not, however, wholly rely upon its. cogency. 
It is not contended, that Chriſtianity. is to be 
veceived, merely becauſe it 1s uſeful ; but be- 
| cauſe 
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your objettions well grounded > we Conceive 
them originating in your vanity, your immoral= 
ity, or your miſapprehenſion: There are many 
worthleſs doctrines, many ſuperſtitious obſer- 
yantes, which-the fraud or folly of mankind 
have every where anne ed to Chriſtianity (ef- 
pecially in the church of Rome) as effential 
parts of it; if you take theſe ſorry appendages 
to Chriſtianity, for Chriſtianity itſelf, as preach- 
ed by Cbriſt, and by the Apoſtles; if you con- 
found the Roman with the Chriſtian religion, 
you quits miſapprehend-its nature; and are in 
a ſtate ſimilar to that of men, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, in his treatife of ſuperſtition ; who flying 
from ſuperſtition, leapt over teligion; and ſunk 
into downright Atheiſm.*—Chriſtianity is not a 
religion very palatable to a voluptuous age ; 


* Le Papiſme, ſays Helvetius in a Paſthum6us Work, n 
Eſt aux yeux d' un homme ſens qu' une pure idolatrie— 
nous ſommes ẽtonnès de Pabfurdite de la religion patenne, 
Cella de la religion Papiſte etonnera bien d' avantage un 
28 . ey. | 1 /o — Jr 2 9892 
jour la poſteritè We truſt, that day is not at a great diſ- 
tance, and deiſm will then be buried in the ruins of the 
church of Rome; for the taking the ſuperſtition, the ava- 
rice, the ambition, the intolerance of Antichriſtianiſm for 
Chriſtianity, has been the great error, upon which infidclty 
has built its ſyſtem both at home and abroad, ' 
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it will not <a hes precepts to the ſtandard 
of faſhion; it will not leſſen che deformity of 
vice by lenient appellations ; ; but calls keeping, 
whoredom ; intrigue, adultery ; and duelling, 
murder; it will not pander the Juſt, it will not 
kicence the intemperance of mankind; it is a 
troublefomie monitor to a man of pleafure ; and 
your way of life may have made you quarrel 
with your religion. As to your vanity, as a 
cauſe of your infidelity, fuffer me to produce 
the ſentiments of M. Bayle upon that head; if 
the deſcription does not ſuit your charaQer} - 
you will not be offended at it; and if you are 
offended with its freedom, it will do you good: 
This inelines me to believe, that Libertines; 
like Des-Barreaux, are not greatly perſuaded of 
the truth of what they ſay. They have made 
n deep examination ; they have learned foms 
few objections, which they are perpetually ma- 
king a noiſe with; they ſpeak from a principle of 
oſtentation, and give themſelves the lie in the time 
of danger.— Vanity has a greater ſhare i in their 
diſputes, than conſcience; they imagine, that 
he ſingularity and boldneſs of the opinions 
which they maintain, will give them the repu- 
tation of r men of parts: By degrees, they get a : 
nab it 
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habit of holding impious diſcourſes ; and if their 
vanity be accompanied by a voluptuous life, 
their progreſs in that road is the ſwifter.“ 

Tax main ſtreſs of your objections reſts 
not upon the inſufficiency of the external evi- 
dence to the truth of Chriſtianity ; for few of 
you, though you may become the future orna- 

ments of the ſenate, or of the bar, have ever 
employed an hour in its examination; but upon 
the difficulty of the doctrines, contained i in the 
New Teſtament: They exceed, you ſay, your 
Comprehenſion ; ; and you felicitate yourſelves, 
that you are not yet arrived at the true ſtandard 
of orthodox faith. credo quia impoſſibile, You 
| think 1 it would be taking a ſuperfluous trouble, to 
enquire into the nature of the external proofs by. 
which Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed ; ſince, in your 
opinion, the book itſelf carries with it its own 
refutation. A gentleman as acute, probably, as 
any of you; and who, once believed, perhaps 
as little as any of you, has drawn a quite differ- 
ent concluſion from the peruſal of the New Teſ- 
tament ; his book (however exceptionable it 
may be thought in ſome particular parts) exhib- 
b . . | ag 5 
RM Bayle, Hiſt, Dict. Art. Des-Barreaux. 5 

K 
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its not only a diſtinguiſhed triumph of reafom 
over prejudice, of Chriſtianity over Deiſm; 
but it exhibits, what is infinitely more rare, the 


Character of a man, who' has had courage anch 


cCandour enough to acknowledge it.“ 1 

Bor what if there ſhould be ſome incompre- 
hbenfible doftrines in the Chriftian religion; 
foie circumſtances, which in their caufes, or 
their conſequences, furpalk the reach of human 
reaſon; are they to be rejected upon that ac- 
count? Vod are, or would be thought, men of 
reading, and Knowledge, and enlarged under- 
fandings ; weigh the matter fairly; and confi- 
der whether revealed religion be not, in this 
reſpeR, juſt upon che ſame footing, with every 
other object of your contemplation:- Even in 
mathematics, the ſcience of demonſt ration itſelf, 
though you get over its firſt principles; and 
learn to digeſt the idea of a point without parts; 
a line without breadth, and a ſurface without 
thicknefs; yet you will find yourſelves at a loſs to 


5 comprehend the perpetual approximation of 


lines, which can never meet; the doctrine of 
ineommenfurables, and of an infinity of infinites, 
| each 


* Sce A View of the Internal Was Ec. by Soame 


Jeuyns. 
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Fach infinitely greater, or infinitely leſs, not 
Snly than any finite quantity, but than each 
other. In phyſics, you cannot comprehend the 
primary cauſe of any thing ; ; not of the light, by 
which you fee ; nor of the elaſticity of the air, 
by which you hear; not of the fire, by which 
Fou are warmed. In phyliology, you cannot 
dell, what firſt gave motion to the heart ; nor 
what continues it; nor why its motion is leſs 
voluntary, than that of the lungs ; nor why you 
are able to move your arm, to the right or left, | 
by a imple volition : Tou cannot explain the 
cauſe of animal heat; nor cordprechend the pr in- 
| ciple, by which your body was at firſt formed, 
nor by Which it is füſtained, nor by which it 
Will be reduced to earth. In natural religion, 
you cannot corfiprehend the eternity or omni- 
preſence of the Deity ; nor caſily underſtand, 
how his preſcierice can be conſiſtent with; your 
freedom, or his immutability with his govern- 
ment of moral agents ; nor why he did not make 
all his creatures equally perfe&; nor why he did 
not crete thefti ſooner: In ſhort, you cannot look 
into any branch of knowledge, but you will 
meet with ſubjedts above your comprehenſion. 
The fall and the redemption of human kind, are 
not more incomprehenſible, than the creation 
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and the conſervation of the univerſe ; the ws. 
nite Author of the works of providence, and 
of nature, is equally inſcrutable, equally paſt- 
our finding out in them both. And it is ſome- 
what remarkable, that the deepeſt enquirers into 
nature, have ever thought with moſt rev erence, 
and ſpoken with moſt diffidence, concerning 
thoſe things, which in revealed religion may 
ſeem hard to be underſtood ; they have ever 
avoided that ſelf-ſufficiency of knowledge; 
which ſprings from ignorance, produces. indif- 
ference; and ends in infidelity. Admirable to- 
this purpoſe, is the reflection of the greateſt ma- 
thematician of the preſent age, when he is com- 
bating an Opinion of Newton's, by an- hypothe- 
fis of his own, ſl ill leſs defenſible than that which- 
he oppoſes :—Tous les Jours que je vois de ces 
eſprits-forts, qui critique les verites de notre 
religion, et sen mocquent meme avec la plus 
impertinente ſuffiſance, je penſe, chetifs mor- 
tels! combien et combien des choſes ſur leſ- 
quels vous raiſonnez fl legerement, ſont elles 
plus ſublimes, et plus elevẽs, que celles ſur lef- 
quelles le grand Newton add ſi lere 
ment.“ 
5 Praro 
„ hon 3 0 
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. PLaTo mentions a ſet of men, who were very 


#gnorant, and thought themſelves ſupremely 
wiſe; and who rejected the argument for the 
being of a God, derived from the harmony and 
order of the univerſe, as old and trite ; , there 


have been men, it ſeems, in all ages, who in af-. 


fefting ſingularity, have overlooked truth: An 
argument, however, 1 is not the worſe for being 
old ; and ſurely it would have been a more juſt 
mode of reaſoning, if you had examined the ex- 
- ternal evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
weighed the old arguments from miracles, and 
from prophecies, before you had rejected the 
whole account from the difficulties you met with 
in it. You would laugh at an Indian, who in 
peeping into a hiſtory of England, and meeting 
with the mention of the Thames being frozen, or 
of a ſhower of hail, or of ſnow, ſhould throw 


the book aſide, as unworthy of his further no- 


tice, from his want of ability to comprehend 
' theſe phanomena. | 

In conſidering the argument from miracles, 

you will ſoon be convinced, that it is poſſible 

for God to work miracles; and you will be 

convinced, that it is as poſſible for human teſti. 

EE 

+ De Leg. Lib. x. | 


5 n 


mony to eftabliſh the truth of miraculous, as of 
_ phyſical or hiſtorical events; but before you. 
can be conyinced, that the miracles in queſtion 
are ſupported by ſuch teſtimony as deſerves to, 
be credited, you muſt enquire at what period, 
and by what perſons, the. books of the old and 
new Teſtament were compoſed ; if you rejett 
the account, without: making this examination, 
you rejed it from prejudice, not from reaſon. 
Turxx is, however, a ſhort method of exam 
ining this argument, Which may, perhaps, make 
as great an impreſſion on your minds, as any 
other. Three men of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
| roſe up at different times, and attacked Chriſ- 
tianity with every obje&ion which their malice 

could ſuggeſt, or their learning could deviſe ; 
but neither Celſus in the ſecond century, nor 
| Porphyry in the third, nor the emperor Julian 
himſelf in the fourth century, eyer queſtioned 
the reality of the miracles related i in the Goſpels. 
Do but you grant us, what theſe men {who were 
more likely to know the truth of the matter, 
than you can be) grantcd to their ady erfarics, 
and we will very readily let you make the moſt 
of the Magic, to which, as the laft wretched, 
ſhift, they were forced to attribute them. We 
Gan 


— 
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can find you men, in our days, who from the 
mixture of two colourleſs liquors, will produce 
you a third as red as blood, or of any other co- 
jour you defire ; et dicto citius, by a drop re- 
| ſembling water, will reſtore the tranſparency ; 3 
they will make two fluids coaleſce into a ſolid 
body ; and from the mixture of liquors colder 
| than ice, will inſtantly raiſe you a horrid explo- 
ſion and a tremendous flame: Theſe, and twenty 
other tricks, they will perform, without having 
been ſent with our Saviour to Egypt to learn 
magic ; nay, with a bottle or two of dil, they 
will compoſe the yndulations of a lake; and by 
a little art, they will reſtore the functions of life 
to a man, who has been an hour or two under 
water, or a day or two buried in the ſnow: But 
in vain will theſe men, or the greateſt Magician 
that Egypt ever faw, ſay to a boiſterous ſea, Peace, 
be till; in vain will they ſay to a carcaſe rotting 
in the grave, Come forth ; the winds and the ſea 
will not obey them, and the putrid carcaſe will 
not hear them. You need not ſuffer yourſelves 
to be deprived of the weight of this argument, 
from its having been obſerved, that the Fathers 
have acknowledged the ſupernatural part of Pa- 
gan: im; face the Fathers were in no condition. 
KL to 
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to detet̃t a cheat, which was ſupported both by ; 
the diſpoſition of the people, and the power of 
the civil magiſtate; 3 * and they were from that 


inability, forced to attribute to infernal agency, 
vB! was too cunningly congrived to be deteQ- 


„ © 


to on tied as ahe- om 4 of God. | 

: WIr reſpett to prophecy, you may, per- 
haps, have accuſtomed yourſelves to conſider 
it, as originating in Aſiatic enthuſiaſm, in 
Chaldean myſtery, or in the ſubtle ſtratagem of 
intere ſted prieſts; and hay e given yourſelves no 
more trouble concerning the prediftions of 
ſacred, than concerning the oracles of Fa- 
gan hiſtory. Or if you have ever calt a 
glance upon this ſubjeR, the diſſenſions of 
learned men concerning the proper interpre-. 
tation of the Revelation, and other difficult 
prophecies, may have made you raſhly con- 
clude, that all prophecies were equally un- 
intelligible; and more indebted for their ac 
compliſhment, to a fartunate concurrence of 
events, and the pliant ingenuity of the ex- 
Lad than to the inſpired foreſight. of the 
wy 1 e ; 


Y See Ld. Lytdlet, Obſ. on St. Paul, p. 59. 
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prophet. In all that the prophets of the Old | 


_ Teſtament have delivered, concerning the 
deſtrution of particular cities, and the defo- 
lation of particular kingdoms, you may ſee 
nothing but ſhrewd conjettures, which any 


one acquainted with the hiſtory of the riſe | 


and fall of empires, might certainly have made: 
And as you would not hold him for a pro- 
phet, who ſhould now affirm, that London or 
Paris would afford to future ages, a ſpedtacle 


juſt as mel-ncholy as that which we now 


_ contemplate with a figh, in the ruins of Agri- 


gentum or Palmyra; fo you cannot perſuade | 


yourſely es to believe, that the denunciations 
ef the prophets again!t the haughty cities 
of Tyre or Babylon, for inſtance, proceeded 


from the inſpiration of the Deity. There is 


no doubt, that by ſome fuch general kind of 
reaſoning, many are inufluenced to pay no 


attention to an argument, which, if properly 


eonſidered, carries with it the ſtrougeſt con- 
viction. 2 | 

ind ſaid, That he would have vette 
his atheiſtic ſyſtem to pieces, and embraced 
without -repugnance the ordinary faith of 
: en, if he Foun have perſuaded him- 


ſelf 
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elf of che reſurrettion of Lazarus ſrom the 
dead ; 2 and 1 queſtion not, that there are ma- 
© ny diſbelieyers, who would relinquiſh their 
Deiſtic tenets, and receive the goſpel, if they” 
| could perſuade themſelves, that God had 
ever ſo far interfered in the moral g0- 
vernment of the world, as tq illumine the 
mind of any one man with the knowledge 
of future events. A miracle ſtrikes the ſenſes 
of the perſons who ſee it, a prophecy ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to the underſtandings of thofe 
who. behold its completion; and it requires 
in many Caſes ſome learning, in all ſome at- 
tention, to judge of the correſpondence of 
events with the prediftians concerning them. 
No one can be convinced, that what Jere- 
miah and the other prophets foretold of the 
fate of Babylon, that it ſhould be beſieged by 
the Medes; that it ſhould be taken, when her. 
mighty men were drunken, when her ſprings 
| were dried up; and that it ſhould become 
a pool of water, and ſhould remain deſolate - 
forever; no, one, I ſay, can be convinced, 
that all theſe, and other parts of the prophe- 
tic denunciation, have been minutely fulfilled, 
without {pending ſome time in reading the 

accounts 


accounts which profane hiſtorians have deliver- 
ed down to us concerning its heing taken by 
Cyrus; and which modern travellers have gt , 
ven us of its preſent ſituation, 

Ponenyry was fo perſuaded of the OY 
cidence between the prophecies of Daniel and 
the events, that he was forced to affirm, che 

rophecics were written, after the things pro- 
pheſied of had happened; another Porphyry 
has, in our days, heen ſo aſtoniſhned at the 
correſpondence between the propheey concern- 
ing the deftruQion of Jeruſalem, as related by St. 
Matthew, and the hiſtory of that event; as 
recorded by Joſephus; that rather than em- 
brace Chriſtianity, he has ventured (contrary 
to the faith of all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the 
opinion of the learned of all ages, and all 
the rules of good criticiſin) to aſſert, that 
St. Matthew wrote his goſpel after Jeruſalem 
had been taken and deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans. You may from theſe inſtances per- 
ecive the ſtrength of the argument from 
prophecy ; it has not been able indecd to van-. 
quiſh the prejudices of either the ancient or 
the modern Porphyry ; but it has been able to 
. opel them both, to be guilty of obvi ious 

| | falſchoods, 
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Falſehoods, which have nothing but impudent 
afſertions to ſupport them. . : 

Son over-zealous interpreters of SA 
kde found propheſies in ſimple narrations, 


extended: real predictions beyond the times 
and cireumſtances to which they naturally 


were applied, and perplexed their readers with 
a thouſand quaint "alluſions. and allegorical | 
conecits; this proceeding has made men of 
ſenſe pay leſs regard to prophecy in general ; 
here are ſome predittions, however, ſuch as thoſe 
concerning the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, and the corruption of Chriſtianity, which 
are now fulfilling im the world ; and which, 
if you will take the trouble to examine them, 
you will find of ſuch an extraordinary nature, 
that you will not perhaps hefitate to refer 
them to God as their author ; and if you once 
become perſuaded of the ps of any one 
miracle, ox of the completion of any one 
prophecy, you will reſolve all your difficul- 
ties (concerning the manner gf God's in- 
terpoſition, in the moral government of our 


ſpecies, and the nature of the doftrines con- 


tained in revelation) into your own inability 


fully to comprebend the whole ſcheme of . | 
| vine providence. 


W 
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| Ws. are told, however, that the ſtrangenels 
of the narration, and the difficulty of the doe- 
irines contained i in the New Teſtament, are 
not the only circumſtances. which induce. you 
to reze&t it; you have diſcovered, you think, 
ſo. many contradiftions, in the accounts which 
the Evangeliſts have given of the life of Chriſt; 
that you are compelled to conſider the whole' 
as an ill- digeſted and improbable ſtory. You | 
| would not feafon thus upon any other oc- 
caſion; you would not reje tt as fabulous the 
accounts given by Livy and Polybius of Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, though you mould 
diſcover a difference betwixt them in ſeveral 
points of little importance. You cannot com- 
pare the hiſtory of the ſame events as deli- 
vered by any fwo hiſtorians, but you will 
meet with many geircumſtanees ; which, though 
mentioned by one, are either wholly omitted 

or differently related by the other; and this 
obſervation is peculiarly applicable to biogra- : 
phical writings : But no one ever thought of 
diſbelieving the leading circumſtances of the 
lives of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe Ta- 
citus and Suetonius did not in every thing 
correſpond in their accounts of theſe: empe- 
rors 2 
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't6rs; and if the thenigirs of the life and doc- 
Hines of M. de Voltaire himſelf were, ſome twen- 
i or chirty years after his death, to be delivered 
to the world by four of his moſt intimate. 
acquaititarice ; > 1 do not apprehend that we 
Hould diſcredit the whole account of ſuch 

an extraordinary man; by reafon of ſome flight 
inconfiſtences and contradiftions, which the 
avowed enemies of his name might chance to 
diſcover in the ſeveral narrations. Though | 
we mould grant you, then, that the Evan! 
geliſts had fallen into fome trivial contradic- 
tions, in what they have related concerning 

the life of Chriſt ; yet you ought not to draw 

any other inference from out conceffion, than 

that they had not plotted together, as cheats” 
would have done, in order to give an unex- 
ceptionable conſiſtency to their fraud. We 
are not, however, difpofed' to mike you any 
ſuch conceſhan ; we will rather ſhew you the 
futifity of your general argument, by touching 
upon. a few of the places, which you think 
are, moſt liable to yotr cenſure. 

You obſerve, that neither Luke, not Kft. 

nd folin, have mentioned the cruelty of He- 
rod in murdering the infants of Bechlehem; 
| 8 and 
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and that no account is to be found of this 
matter in, Joſephus, who wrote the life of 
Herod ; and, therefore, the fact recorded by 
Matthew is not true. The concurrent teſti- 
mony of many independent writers coneern- 
Ing a matter of fat unqueſtionably adds to its 
probability ; but if nothing is to be receiveck 
as true, upon the teſtimony of a fingle aw» 
thor, we muſt give up fome of the beſt wri- 
ters, and diſbelieve ſonie of the moſt inte- 
teſting ſaQs of ancient hiſtory. 

Accord to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
chere was only am interval of three months, 
you ſay, between the baptiſm and crucifixion 
of jeſus; from which time taking away the 
forty days of the temptation, there will on- 
ly remain about fix. weeks for the whole pe- 
riod of his public miniſtry ; which lafted: 
however, according to St. John, at the leaff 
above three years —Your objefion fairly 
tated ſtands thus. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
m writing the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, men- 
fon the feveral events of His life, as fol- 
towing one another in continued ſucceſſion, 
without taking notice of the times in which 
they happened; But is it a juſt concluſiom 

from 


3p 
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en Glence, to infer that there really 


were no intervals of time between the tranſ- 


aQtions which they ſeem to have donne tted?ꝰ 


Many inſtances might be produced from the 


mo admired biographers of antiquity, in 
which events are related, as immediately con- 


ſequent to each other, which did not hap- 
pen but at very diſtant periods: We have an 
obvious example of this manner of writing 

in St. Matthew; who conneQs the preaching 


& John the Baptiſt with the return of Jo- 


ſeph from Egypt, though we are certain, that 


the latter event preceded the former by a great 


many years: | 


Jonx has ſaid nothing w hs inſtitution of 
the Lord's ſupper ; the other Ex angeliſts have 
faid nothing of the waſhing of the diſciples 
feet What then ? are you not aſhamed te 
produce theſe facts, as inſtances of contra- 
diftions? if omiſſions are contradiQions, look 
into the hiſtory of the age of Louis the fourteenth, 
or into the general hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and 


pyou will meet with a great abundance of con- 
tradictions. 


foun, i in mentioning the diſcourſe which 
fakes? had with his mother and his beloved 
diſciple, at the time of his crucifixion, ſays, 
that 
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that ſhe, with Mary Magdalene, ſtood near 
the croſs ; Matthew, on the other hand, ſays, - 
that Mary Magdalene and the other women 
were there, beholding afar off : This you 
think a manifeſt” contradiction; and ſcoffing- 
ly enquire, whether the women and the be- 
loved diſciple, which were near the croſs, 
could be the ſame with thoſe who ſtood far 
from the croſs ?—lt is difficult not to tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of moderation and good 
manners, in anſwering ſuch ſophiſtry ; what ! 
have you to learn, that though the Evangel- 
iſts ſpeak of the crucifixion, as of one event, 
it was not accompliſhed in one inſtant, but 
laſted ſeveral hours? And why the women, 
who were at a diſtance from the croſs, might 
not, during its continuance, draw near the 
croſs ; or from being near the croſs, might 
not move from the croſs, is more than you 
can explain to either us, or yourſelves. And ; 
we take from you your only refuge, by de- 
nying expreſsly, that the different Evangeliſts, 
in their mention of the women, ſpeak of the 
ſame point of time. „ 
TRE Evangeliſts, you affirm, are fallen in- 
to. groſs contradiQtions, in their accounts of 
8 e e 
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the appearances, by which Jeſus manifeſted 
| himſelf to his diſciples, after his reſurre&ion 
D from the dead; for Matthew fpeaks of two, 
| Mark of three, Luke of two, and John of 

four. That contradiaory propoſitions cannot 


de true, is readily granted; and if you will 


produce the place, in which Matthew ſays, 
chat Jeſus Chriſt appeared twice and no often- 
er, it will be further granted, that he is con- 
tradicted by John, in a very material part of his 


| narration ; but till you do that, you muſt | 


excuſe me, if I cannot grant that the Evan- 
geliſts have eontradifted each other in this 
point; for to common underſtandings it is 

1 evident, chat if Chriſt appeared four 
| times, according to John's account, he muſt 
have appeared twice, according to that of 
Matthew and Luke, and. thrice, according to 
that of Mark. | TORY. 

Tux different Evangeliſts are not only accu- 
fed of contradiQting each other, but Luke is 
ſaid to have contradicted himſelf ; for in his | 
Goſpel he tells us, that Jeſus aſcended into hes 
ven from Bethany; and in the Atts of the Apoſ- 


les, of which he is the reputed author, he in- 


forms us, that he aſcended from Mount Olivet. 
LVour 
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our objeftion proceeds either from your 
ignorance of geography, or your ill- will to Chriſ- 
tianity; and upon either ſuppoſition deſerves 
our contempt: Be pleaſed, however, to remem- 
ber for the future, that Bethany was not only 
che name of a town, but of a diſtrict of Mount 
Olivet adjoining to the town. - | 

From this ſpecimen of the comtradifiions. : 
aſcribed to the hiſtorians of the life of Chriſt, 
you may judge for yourſelves, what little reaſon 
there is to reject Chriſtianity upon their ac- 
count ; and how ſadly you will be impoſed upon, 
(in a matter of more conſequence to you than 
any other) if you take every thing for a contra- 
dition, which the uncandid adverſaries og Chriſ. 
tilanity think proper to call one. 

BE TORE I put an end to this addreſs, I can- 
not help taking notice of an argument, by which 
ſome philoſophers have of late endeavoured to 
overturn the whole Tyſtem of revelation : And 
it is the more neceſſary to give an anſwer to their 
objeRion, as it is become a common ſubje@ of 
philoſophical converſation, eſpecially amongſt 
thoſe who have viſited the continent. The ob- 


jeftion tends to invalidate, as is ſappofed the 


L 2 | authority 
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authority of Moſes ; by ſhewing, that the earth 
is much older, than it can be proved to be from 
his account of the creation, and the ſcripture 
chronology. We contend, that fix thouſand 
years have not yet elapſed ſince the creation; and 
theſe philoſophers contend, that they have indu- 
bitable proof of the earth's being at the leaſt four- 
teen thouſand years old; and they complain, 
that Moſes hangs as a dead weight upon them, 
and blunts all their zeal for enquiry.“ 
Tix Canonico Recupero, who it ſeems is 
engaged in writing the hiſtory of Mount Etna, 
has diſcovered a ſtratum of lava, which flowed 
from that mountain, according to his opinion, in 
the time of the ſecond Punic war, or about 
two thouſand years ago; this ſtratum is not yes 
covered with ſoil, ſufficient for the production 
olf either corn or vines ; it requires then, ſays 
| the Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to con- 
vert a ſtratum of lava into a fertile field. In 
ſinking a pit near Jaci, in the neighbourhood of 
Etna, they have diſcovered evident marks of: 
ſeven diſtin lavas, one under the other; the 
ſurfaces of which are parallel, and moſt of them 
| | - ©: L caVereck 
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covered with a thick bed of rich earth ; now 
the eruption which formed the loweſt of theſe 
lavas (if I may be allowed to reaſon, ſays the 
Canon, from analogy) flowed from the moun- 
tain at leaſt fourteen thouſand years ago, —It 
might. be briefly anſwered to this objeQion, by 
denying, that there is any thing in the hiſtory of 
Moſes repugnant to this opinion concerning the 
great antiquity of the earth; for though the riſe 
and progreſs of arts and ſciences, and the ſmall 
multiplication of the human ſpecics, render it 
almoſt to a demonſtration probable, that man 
has not exiſted longer upon the ſurface of this 
| earth, than according to the Moſaic account 
yet, that the earth itſelf was then created out of 
nothing, when man was placed upon it, is not, 


according to the ſentiments of ſome philoſo- _ 


| phers, to be proved from the original text of ſa. 
cred fcripture ; we might, I ſay, reply with 
theſe philoſophers, to this formidable obje&ion 
of the Canon, by granting it in its full extent; 
we are under no neceſſity, however, of adopting 
their opinion, in order to ſhew the weakneſs of 
the Canon's reaſoning. For, in the firſt place, 
"the Canon has not ſatisfaQtorily eſtabliſhed his 


main fact, that the lava in queſtion 1 is the iden- 
tical 
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tical lava, which Diodorus Siculus mentions | 
to have flowed from Etna, in the ſecond Cartha; 
ginian war ; and in the ſecond place, it may be 
. obſerved, that the time neceſſary for convert-. 
ing lavas into fertile fields, muſt be very differ- | 
ent, according to the different conſiſtencies of the 
lavas, and their different ſituations, with reſpeQto 
elevation or depreſſion; to their being expoſed 
to winds, rains, and to other circumſtances; juſt 
as the time in which the heaps of iron flag (which 
re ſembles lava) are covered with verdure, is dif- 
ſerent at different ſurnaces, according to the na- 
| ture of the lag, and ſituation of the furnace; and 
fomething of this k ind is deducible from the ac- 
count of the Canon himſelf; ſince the crevices of 
chis famous ſtratum are really full of rich good 
toil, and have pretty large trees growing in them, 
Bur if all this ſhould be thought not ſufficient 
40 remove the ob jettion, I will produce the Ca- 
non an analogy in oppoſition to his analogy, and 
which is grounded on more certain faQs. Etna 
and Veſuvius reſemble each other, in the cauſes 
which produce their eruptions, in the nature 
of their lavas, and in the time neceſſary to mel- 
lo them into ſoil fit for vegetation ; or if there 
a be any * difference in this reſpeQ, it is pro- 


bably 
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bably not greater than what ſubfiſts between 
different lavas of the ſame mountain. This be- 
ing admitted, whith no philoſopher will deny, 
the Canon's analogy will prove juſt nothing at 
all; if we can produce an inſtance of ſeven dif- 
ferent kivas (with interjacent ſtrata of vegetable 
earth) which have flowed from Mount Veſuvius, 
within the ſpate, not of fourteen thouſand, but 
of ſomewhat lefs than ſeventeen hundred years; 
for then, according to our analogy, a ſtratum of 
lava may be covered with vegetable foil in 
about two hundred and fifty years, inſtead of | 
requiring two thouſand for the purpoſe. The 
eruption of Vefuvius, which deſtroyed Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeti, is rendered ſtill more fa- 
mous by the death or Pliny, recorded by his 
nephew, in his letter to Tacitus ; this event hap- 

pened in the year 79 ; it is not yet then quite 
feventeen hundred years, ſince Herculaneum 
was ſwallowed up: But we ate informed by un- 
queſtionable authority, that * the matter which 
covers the. ancient town of Herculaneum, 1s not 
the produce of one eruption only ; for there are 
evident marks, that the matter of ſix eruptions 
has taken its courſe over that which lies imme- 
diately above the town, and was the cauſe of its 
0 on. 
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deſtruction. Theſe ſtrata are either of lava or 


burnt matter, with veins of good ſoil betwiæt tiem. 
—[ will not add another word upon this ſubjett; 

except that the biſhop. of the dioceſe was not 
much out in his advice to Canonico Recupero— 
to take care not to make bis mountain older 


than Moſes ; though it would have been full as 


well to have ſhut his mouth with a reaſon, as to 
have ſtopped it with the dread of an eccleſiaſti- 


cal cenſure. 


* 


You perceive, with what eaſe a \ ladde 2 atten⸗ 


tion will remove a great difficulty ; but had we 
| been able to ſay nothing in explanation of this 


phænomenon, we ſhould not have aQed a very 


rational part, in making our ignorance the foun- 
dation. of our infidelity, or ſuffering a minute 


philoſopher to rob us of our religion. 
Your objeQions to revelation may be nu- 


merous ; you may find fault with the account 
which Moſes has given of the creation, and the 
fall; you may not be able to get water enough 

for an univerſal deluge ; nor room enough in 
the ark of Noah, for all the different kinds of 


atrial 


„ See Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples and its „ee in the- Philoſ. 
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atrial and terreſtrial animals; you may be dif- 
ſatisfied with the command for ſacrificing of 
Iſaac, for plundering the Egyptians, and for ex- 
tirpating the Canaanites ; you may find fault 
with the Jewiſh economy, for its ceremonies, 
its ſacrifices, and its multiplicity of prieſts ; you 
may ob je ct to the imprecations in the pſalms, and 
think the immoralities of David a fit ſubjett for 
dramatic ridicule; * you may look upon the par- 
tial promulgation of Chriſtianity, as an inſuper- 
able objettion to its truth; and waywardly 
rejett the goodneſs of God toward yourſelves, 
becauſe you do not comprehend, how you have 
deſerved it more than others; you may kyow 
nothing of the entrance of ſin and death into the 
world, by one man's tranſgreſſion ; nor be able 
to comprehend the doctrine of the croſs, and of 
redemption by Jeſus Chriſt ; in ſhort, if your 
minds are ſo diſpoſed, you may find food for your 
ſcepticiſm in every page of the Bible, as well as 
in every appearance of nature; and it is not 
in the power of any perſon, but. yourſelves, to 
clear up your doubts; you muſt read and you 
1 IH e 292M muſt 
* Sce Saiil et David Hyperdrame. 
Whatever cenſure the author of this compoſition may de- 


{erve for his intention, the work itſelf deſerves none; ics 
ridicule is too groſs to miſlead even the ignorant, 
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muſt think for yourſelves ; and you | muſt do 
both with temper, with candour, and with care. 
Infidelity is a rank weed ; it is nurtured by our 
vices, and cannot be plucked up as eaſily as it 
may be planted : Your difficulties with reſpet᷑t 
to revelation, may have firſt ariſen, from your 
own reflexion on the religious indifference of 
thoſe, whom from your earlieſt infancy you 
have been accuſtomed to revere, and imitate.; 
domeſtic irreligion may have made you wil- 
ling hearers of libertine converſation ; and the 
uniform prejudices of the world may have 
finiſhed the buſineſs, at a very early age; and 
left you to wander through life, without a prin- 
ciple to direQ-your conduR, and to die without 
hope. We are far from wiſhing you to truſt 
the word of the Clergy for the truth of your re- 
ligion ; we beg of you to examine it to the bot- 
tom, to try it, to prove it, and not to hold it faſt 
unleſs you find it good. Till you are diſpoſed 
to undertake this taſk, it becomes you to con- 
| ſider with great ſeriouſneſs and attention, whe- 
ther it can be for your intereſt toeſteem a few 
witty ſarcaſms, or metaphyſical ſubtleties, or ig- 
norant miſrepreſentations, or unwarranted aſſer- 
tions, as unanſwerable arguments againſt reve- 

; lation; 3 
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lation; and a very flight reflexion will con- 


vince you, that it will certainly be for your 


reputation, to employ the flippancy of your rhe- 


toric, and the poignancy of your ridicule, upon 


any ſubjed, rather . upon the e of 
Religion. 


I TAKE my leave with recommending to your 


notice, the advice which Mr. Locke gave to a 


young man, who was deſirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the doftrines of the Chriſtian 
religion. Study the holy ſcripture, eſpecially 
the New Teſtament : Therein are contained the 
words of eternal life. It has God for its author; 
Salvation for its end; and Truth, without any 


mixture of error, for its matter.“ 


I am, &&, 
* Locke's Poſth. Works. 


